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DIVIDENDS, 


16th sorip Dividena. 1875 


SO per Cent. 


AMERICAN 


Fire Insurance Comp’y. 
120 Broadway, NEW YORK, 


Cash Capital--------- $400,000 00 
Assets, July 1, 1875.. 1,177,534 68 


NEW YORK, July 10th, 1875. 
THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE DECLARED : 
1st. A Scrip Dividend of 


FIFTY PER CENT. 


to policy holders. Certificates to be issued August 20th, 
1875. 


2nd. Interest at the rate of 
SIX PER CENT. 
en outstanding scrip, payable August 20th, 1875. 
5rd. That the scrip issue of 1869 be paid in cash August 


20th, Interest on the same to cease utter June 30th, 1875. 
4th. A cash dividend of 


EIGHT PER CENT., 


payable to stockholders July 12th. 


THOS. L. THORNELL, Secretary. 


LAMAR 


Insurance Company of New York 


1€4 Broadway, Corner of John Street. 


Cash Capital, - - - $200,000 00 
(All invested in U 8. Registered Ponds.) 
Assets, July Ist, 1875, - - 406,390 06 


4 SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND OF FIVE (6) PER 
CENT. has been declared, payable on demand. 


.WM, B, MAC DIARMID, Secretary, 
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_NEW YORK BANKERS. 








FISK & HATOH, 
BANKERS. 
No. 5 NASSAU STREET, N. Y. 

U. 8S. Government Bonds of all issues 
and denominations bought and sold direct 
at current market rates, in large or small 
amounts to suit all classes of investors 
and institutions, and for immediate deliv- 
ery; and all business connected with in- 
ves.ments in Government bonds, transfers 
of Registered certificates, Exchange of 
Coupon Bonds for Registered, Collection 
of interest &c., attended to on favorable 
erme 

All other marketable Stocks and Bonds 
bought and sold on Commission; Gold 
Coupons and American and Foreign 
Coin bought and sold; approved deposit 
accounts received. 


FISK & MHATOH. 


THE CITY BANK, 
LONDON, England. 


(INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, A.D. 1855. 











HEAD OFFICE, | (Comer of Fir Finch Janne, Thread. 


f 34 Old Bond Street: 
BRANCH | 159 & 160 Tottenham Court Road; 


25 L 
OFFICES. ; 219 & $8 eae Edgware Road 
7 es Terrace, Knightsbridge. 


Susscrisep Capitat__.-£1,200,000 0 0 
(60,000 Shares of £20 each.) 





Parp-up CapPiTaL_._.-.. £600,000 0 6 
ResEgvep Funp-.--..- £170 000 0 6 
Directors 


Joun Jongs, Eeqg., Chairman 
Hewry Viours East, Esq. 
Anpaew Lawais, Keq. 
Rosgkrt Liorp, A 
Wa. McArruua, 
Ald., M. P. 


\Joaquin De Mancna Esq. 
WittiaM Simpson, Esq. 
James E. Vannenr, Esq. 
Grorer Youna, Esq. 

} ny JOHN ATKINSON »Esq 





» M. 
Wx. Macnaceuntan, Esq. 





Manager? 
Avraep Geonor Kennepr. 





Secreary—C. J. Wortn. 





Accounts opened with approved Ameri- 
can and other Foreign Firms or Banks, 
at such moderate rates of Commission as shal! be consid- 
ored consistent with sound mutual advantage. 
The interest upon such accounts is calculated at current 
rates en y balances, and is made up on the 30th June 
and 3let Doomaber in each year. 

Demand Sara grad and Exchange _honored ay ap 


prov Credits 
— against denb-cleae Securities negotiable in London, 
ercan’ 


tile and Marginal Credits are issued, as also Letters 
of Credit upon any leading Commercial City. 


Travellers’ Credits 


encashed when issued by Cliente and every de- 
scription ot geueral Baaking Business 
transac 





The Officers and Oler&s of the Bank are pledged not to 
; Seemone the transaction customers, 


of any of tts 


| 





/RAILWAY STOCKS, BONDS 








NEW YORK BANKERS. 


NEW YORK BANKERS, — 








Duncan Sherman & Co., 


BANKERS, 
(orner Pine and Nassau Streets, NEW YORK, 


(ssUR 
JIRCULAR NOTES AND TRAVELING CREDITS 
AVAILABLE IN ALL TRE PRINCIPAL OLTIES 
OF THE WORLD. 


CRAN3SFERS OF MONEY BY TELEGRAPH, TO 
EUROPE AND THE 1 PAULFIC COAST. 


ACCOUNT: OF COUNTRY BANKS & BANKERS 
RECEIVED ON FAVORABLE TERMS. 





WALTER fT. HATOd, NATH’L W. T. ae ed 
Member Stock & Gold Exc’s. Member Stock Exchang 


W. T.HATCH & SON, 


BANKERS, 
34 Wall Street, NEW YORK, 
DEALERS IN 
United States Securities, 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE, &c., 


BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION 


AND GOLD. 


Also, Gold ever the counter,in lots od suit customers, at 
the market price for the moment. 


Liberal Arrangements _ with Banks and 


Special Attention paid t om ‘Orders for Investment. 


Greenebaum Brothers & Co,, 
BANKERS, 

i Nassau Street, N. Y., 
CORNER OF WALL STREET.) 
CHICAGO HOUSE; H. Greenebaum & Co. 
Issue Drafts and Credits on Europe 


AND MAKE 
Cable Transfers 
O! v EUROPE AND CALIFORNIA. 











THE 
CANADIAN Bank Or Commence. 
Saprvat.....2...ideee $6,000,000 Gold. 
ee a oe $1,500, 000 Gold 


The New York Agency, 60 WALL STREET, 

Buysand Sells Sterling Exchange, makes Cable Transfers, 

rrante Commercial a Aur transacts cther Banking 
J 


business. R 
J. Hw. UoOADEY.’ | Agents. 


MEN AND IDIOMS 
OF WALL STREET. 

A Dictionary of Terms used on the 
American Bourse. 
CONTAINING A CONSERVATIVE PLAN OF 
RIVATE BANKING. 

A COMPLETE LISL OF DEFAULTED R. B, BANKS, 
WITH A SKETCH OF DIFFERENT METHODS 


OF DEALING IN STOCKS, BONDS AND GOLD, 
EXPLAINING THE > OF THE 


STREET ; 
A SERIES OF SKETCHES ior THE CHARACTER 
ISTI THE 


REPRESENTATIVE MEN OF WALL STREET 
72 Pages. Sent free to any address. 
JOHN HICKLING & CO, Bankers and Brokers, 
72 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 














J. & W. SELIGMAN & 00. 
BANKERS. 


21 BROAD STREET NEW YORK. 
ISSUE LETTERS OF CREDIT 
FOR TRAVELERS 
Payable in any part ot Europe, Asia, 

Africa, Australia and America. 
Draw Bills of Exchange and make tele- 


graphic transfers of money on Kuroye and 
California. 


BROWN BROTHERS & Co 


59 Wall Street, NEW YORK, 


issue, against cash deposited, or satisiac- 
tory guarantee of repayment, Circular 
Credits for Travelers in Dol/ars for use 
in the United States and adjacent coun- 
tries, andin Pounds ‘sterling for use ip 
any part of the world. 

THEY ALSO ISSUE COMMERCIAL OREDITS 
MAKE CABLE TRANSFERS OF MONEY BETWEEN 
THIS COUNTRY AND ENGLAND, AND DRAW 
BILLS OF EXCHANGE ON GREAT BRITATN AND 
IRELAND. 


H.C. WILLIAMS & CO 


BANKERS, 

49 WALL STREET, N. ¥., 
Transact a general BANKING business, 
Deal in INVESTMENT Securattes, 
Buy and Sell on Commission, 
STOCKS, BONDS AND GOLD. 

FOR CASH, OR ON TIME. 


/ Dividends and Coupons Collected,.ov 
Interest Aliowed on Deposits. 
HENRY 0. WILLIAMS, FRANK E, WILLIAMS, 
B. D. SKINNER. 


NOBLAUCH & LICHTENSTEIN, 


BANKERS, 
37 Broad Street. 


New York. 


Draw Bills of Exchange and Issue Letters of Credit on 
ill principal cities of Europe 
Oyen OreJits on SHAN HAE and YOKOHAMA, 
pati oetiiaed mn GHA RLES KNOBLAUUH, 
0 U 
Ceneral Partners........ PAUL LICHTENSTEIN, s 


Special Partner.—DEUTSOHE BANK, Berlin. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A GRACEFUL TRIBUTE. 


Mrs Lovisr Cuanpurr Movuron, author of 
‘* Bed-Time Stories,” but better known as the 
Brilliant Literary Correspondeat ‘+L, C. M.,” 
pays this graceful tribute to Sr. NicHoxas : 

‘Sr. Nicnorss seems to me, if not the best 
possible young folks’ magazine, at least the 
best one which the English-speaking world has 
yet seen. It is a delightful piece of extrava- 
gance to have two serials ronning at once, by 
two such anthors as Louisa M. Alcott and J. T 
Trowbridge. Miss Alcott’s ‘ Litrne Women’ 
was the most popular book since ‘ Uxcie Tom’s 
Canin,’ and already one can see that the ‘ Eicar 
Cousins’ must he nearly related to the ‘ Little 
Women’ in worth and wit —first cousins at leust. 
As for Mr. Trowbridge’s ‘Youna Surveyor,’ I 
like him so mach ia January, that I um deter- 
mined to wake his further acquaintance. 

** But, after all, the ‘ Exaat Covsins’ and the 
Youna Surveyor’ are only welcome guests— it 
s Mrs. Dodge who kesps house in St. Nicnonas 
nd makes a magazine as Madame Racamier 

made a silon, drawing from each visitor his 
best, and charming alike by her speech ard by 
her silence.”’ 


A CAPITAL STORY FOR BOYS. 

J.T. Trowbridge’s Western Serial, just begun 
in Sr. Nicuonas, gives a true picture of life on 
the prairies, and, moreover, toucbes boy-nature 
on precisely the right key. Full of fascinating 
and spirited incident as it is, it bas the rare 
quality of showing the real manliness and every- 
day satisfaction, in a boy’s knowing how to do 
his work well. Our Young Surveyor, with his 
jolity and sound practical sense, will be a 
power among the boys of America. 


ST. NICHOLAS FOR FEBRUARY 
Has some very striking features—a beautiful 
Froytispiece, **The Marmosets,” from one of | 
Sm Epwin Linpsein's paintings ; and ‘*The 
ce Boat Song,” from Hans Buinxer—set to 
music by Grores J. Huss; a Valentine St 
by Susan Coonmee; an Article on the M it- 
facture of Valentines, with hints howto rie 
them besides the usual charming variety in its 
contents. 


Make the Children Happy at Home 
By a year’s subscription to Sr, Nicnonas, price 
only $1.00. Vol. 1 bound in red and gold, 
$4.00 ; with gilt sides and gilt edges, $5.00. 
One year's subscription and Vor. One. Bounp, 
with a year’s subscription to Scarpyer’s Monra- 
uy, or any other $4.00 Magazine, $10.00. lost- 
age prepaid. 

For Sale aud Subscriptions received by all 
Booxsexets and PostmastER:. 


SCRIBNER & CO., 654 Broadway, N. Y. 
THE REMINGTON WORKs_ 
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THE NEW IMPROVED 
REMINGTON 


SEWING MACHINE 


AWARDED 


The “Medal for Progress,” 


A'T VIENNA, 1873' 
The Hicuest Onver or ** MEDAL” AWARDED 41 
THE Exposirion. 


No Sewing Machine Received a Higher 
ize. 


A FEW GOOD REASONS 

1.—A New Invention THorovcay Teste and secure 

by Letters Patent. 
.—Makes a perfect Lock srtTcn, alike on both sides 

on all kinds of goods 

3.—Runs Liout, Smoorn, Nomsecess and Karip —b+ st 
combination of qualities. 

4.—Dvrasite—Kuns for Years without Repairs. 

5.— Will do all varieties of Work and Fancy Stitching 
@ superior manner. 

6.—Is Most easily Managed b+ the operator. Length of 
stitch may be altered while runn ng, and machine can b 
threaded Without passing thread through holes. 

7.—Design Simple, Ingenious, Elegant, torming tke 
stitch without the ure of Cog Wheel Gears, Rotary Cum 
or Lever Arms. Has the Automatic Drop Feed, whic! 
ansures uniform length of stitch at any speed. Has our nes 
Thread Controller, which allows easy movement of needle 








HONITON. 





POINT LIMOGES, MEDIZVAL und all Faney 
Braids, TRACINGS and WOKK BEGUN. Linen Laces 
THREADS, &c. Supplied by Mue. GURNEY, at the 
lowest Imported prices, 186 Atlantic Street, BROOK- 
LYN, L. L.; N.Y. P.O. Box 3527. 

GS INSTRUCTION BOOKS in all the above Laces, 
SAMPLES and PRICE LISTS, 25 cents. 











Can be covered with a  e~ exactly fitted to the Bald 
spot, so perfect, and with work so ingeniously contrived 
as to a each hair just i suing trom the skin, the 
hair being exactly ot the same shade and texture as the 
growing hair; they are so they cannot be de- 
tected. Made only at BATCHELOR’S celebrated Wig 
Factory, No. 16 Bond Street, New York. 


HAIR DYE. 


BATCHELOR’S CELEBRATED HAIR DYE is splen- 
did, It never fails, The only true and perfect Dye. 
Harmless, reliable, instant: No disappointment, 
no ridiculous tints; remedies the ill effects of bad dyes, 
leaves the hair soft and beautiful Black or Brown. Sold 
and properly applied at LATCHELOR’S Wig Factory, 
No. 16 Bond Street, N. Y Sold by all druggists. 











W. A. Batehelor’s Curative Ointment 


immediately cures Ring-Worm, Tetter, Itching of the 
Head, and all Eruptions of the Skin, Face, or Body. 


W. A. Batchelor’s Alaska Seal Oil 
for the Hair. The best Hair Oil in wee. 
W. A. Batchelor’s Dentifrice jor,besuti; 


preserving the Teeth & Gums and deodorizing the Breath. 


W. A. Batchelor’s New Cosmetique, 


Black or Brown, for tinting the Hair, Whiskers, or 
Moustachios without greasing them. Sold at the fac- 
tory, No. 16 Bond Street, New York, and by all druggists. 
Ask for them. 





BEWARE oF WORTHLESS IMITATIONS 
AND COUNTERFEITS! 


ROWN’S 











jue 


Freperick Brown, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA 





THIS RELIABLE PREPARATION, one of 
the oldest of American Pharmaceutical Pro- 
ducts, still maintains its enviable reputation, 
and finds a steadily increasing sale without 
advertising, and in spite of piracy. 
™ Its high reputation has tempted the cupidity 
of parties, whose only excuse for their unfair 
simulations, exists in the great popularity of 
the original, and accidental similarity of their 
names. 

BROWN’S ESSENCE OF JAMAICA GINGER 
is protected by the private Proprietary Stam 
of the manufacturer, which is incorporated with 
the steel plate label. 


The attention of Druggists and the Trade generally, Is called 
to the Price List of i 
ENCLISH & FRENCH 
MEDICINES & PHARMACEUTICAL 
PREPARATIONS, 
Which will be mailed on application, 


FREDERICK Brown, 
(Established 1822) 


IMPORTING, MANUFACTURING 
& DISPENSING CHEMIST, 





bar and prevents injury to thread. 

S.—Consravction most careful and rinteuxp, | is 
manufactured by the mosi skillful and experremve ( mecha: 
ics at tLe celebrated REMINGTON ARMOKY, ILion 
N. Y. New York Offce NO. 6 MADISON SQUak> 
Koare’® Bvuaumses 


| 


ae 
er 


W. E. Go. ier Fifth and Chestnut Streets, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








Good Seconad-FIi 
ENGLISH BRUSSELS, THREE-PLY an 
MATTINGS, &c., very cueap, at the old 


412 FULTON STREET, 


MISFIT CARPETS. 


and and Misfit 
d INGRAIN CARPETS, OIL CLOTHS, 


place, 
NEW YORE. 


(SIDE ENTRANCE.) 
ES Goods sent 10 amy part of the |Cowniry Free of Charge." ey 





BALD HEADS| 


A BRILLIANT NOVEL, 


BY 


J W. DE FOREST, 


Author of “Overland,” and “ Kate Beaumont.” 





NOW READY, 


WETHEREL AFFAIR! 


One Volume, 8vo., Cloth, $1.75 
Paper Cover, 1.00 


“Tt will be a hardened novel reader who sha.! not find 
this story bright and fresh.”"— Nation, New York. 
*A most natural, humorous, and piquant love story’ 
-N. ¥. Tribune. 
“* He is to-day perhaps, the ablest American novelist’ 
-Galary Magazine, New York. 


“ Overland, by J. W. De Forest, places the author mn 
he front rank of American writers of fiction.” — Saturday 
Evening Gazelle, mn. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
OVERLAND, By J. W. De Forest, - = $100 
A FAIR SAXON By Justiu McCarthy, - 1 00 


CHE ROSE OF DISENTIS, From the German of 
Zschokke, - : - - s © 1@ 
1 00 


LADY JUDITH, by Justin McCarthy, 


Mrs. ANNIE EDWARDS’ 


RECENT NOVELS 
Uught we to Visit Her, 
The Ordeal for © ives, 
Archie Lovell, 
Steven Lawrence, Yeoman, - 
Susan Fielding, 
Philip Earnsclifte, 
A Vagabond Heroine, 
Miss Forrester, 





3338388 


oe 100 


Either of the above sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt 
of the price. 


SHELDON & COMPANY, . 


677 Broadwav. New York. 





“In enterprize, literary ability, and 
in the thoroughness that marks each de- 
partment, the ‘Galaxy’ stands in the 
front rank of American and European 
Magazines.” ‘he Ni: ws, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 








‘Why not Subseribe 


THE GALAXY 


For 18752) 





IT Is THE 


Best American Magazine 


No Family can Afford to do Without it. 
tf GIVES MORE GOOD AND ATTRACTIVE 
READING MATTER FOR THE MONEY 
THAN ANY OTHER PERIODICAL 
OR BOOK PUBLISHED IN 
THE COUNTRY. 





Price $1 per year. Send for Prospectus 


‘*It is certainly the best of American 
Magazines.’’— Express, Buffalo, N. ¥ 


THE LEADING NEWSPAPERS ALL 
AGREE THAT 
THE GALAXY 


Is the Best and Most Ablv Edited 
American Mavazine. 





“A model periodical; a credit to 
American periodical literature.”—Phia- 
«aphia Press. 





Who would not give $4,00 to Se- 
cure such a Monthly Visitan: for 
the year 1875! 


Subscribe at Once. 


It can be h d@ with either “Harper's Weekly” o: 
Harper’s Bazar.” or * Appleton’s Weekly, or “ The 
aition” for Sxv » Dottars per annum. 


SHELDON & COMPANY, 














NEW YORE. 


EDUCATION. 


Bishop Hellmuth Colleges, 
LONDON, Ont., Canada, 


Afford the HIGHEST INTELLECTUAL and CHRIS- 
TIAN EDUCATION, to the sons »rd daughters of gentle- 
men, at VERY MODERATE CHARGES. The Colleges are one 
mile apart, and are both supplied with an able staff of 
European and experienced resident teachers. Distance 
from the Falls of Niagara, four hours by rail. 
President and Founder—The Right Rev. I. HELL-. 
MUTH, D.D., D.C.L., Lord Bishop of Huron. 
Hellmuth College (Boys).—Heap Master: Rev. A. 
SWEATMAN, M.A., Late Scholar Christ College, Camb.. 
Sen Opt. 

Hellmuth Ladies’ College. —PRiNciPat * 
DARNELL, Queens College, Cambridge 


For particulars apply to the Principals 
respectively. The next term COMMENCES. 
SepremBer Ist. 


CRARLIER INSTITUTE, 
108 WEST 59th STREET: 


On Central Park, near 6th Avenue, N. Y. Boarding and 
Day School, Pri: department. Pupils prepared for 
Business, College, West Point, Annapolis, Scientific 
Schools. Independent de ment for College preparation 
for Harvard, Yale, etc. Modern languages, French, Ger- 
man, ish, taught and spoken. Large gymnasium 
New building unsurpassed for location and ventilation. 
Fire-proof stairs, etc. 

THE BIBLE; the Corner Stone of the School. 
PROF. ELIE CHARLIER, Director. 


Cottage Hill College ; $300 per anuum, 
Church Boarding School for Girls at York, Pa 


A healthy location. Extras: FRENCH, GERMAN, 
MUSIC and DRAWING. 


Rev: H. L. PHILLIPS, Principal. 
Rererences: Bishops STEVENS and HOWE. 
YOUNG LADIES’ ACADEMY 

MOUNT ST. SOHN. 
GREENBUSH, Rensselaer Co- N.Y, 


Tis LnsTITUTION Is UNDER THE CARE OF 
THE Sisters or Mercy, and is situated in 
the immediate vicinity of the city of Al- 
bany, commanding a fine view of the 
Hudson River and the adjacent country. 
The grounds are well adapted for health 
and recreation. Every effort will be 
made by the Sisters, that the children in- 
trusted to their care shall receive a solid 
and refined education. 

The Scholastic Year is divided into two 
sessions : it commences on the First Mou- 
day in September, and ends the First 
week in July. 


Te'ms: Board & Tuition, per Annum, $175, 


Vvsic Forr:an Lanavacss anp Drawino Forw 
Extra ‘ HABGES 
Por further information apply to the Mormer SvupPxrion 


Convent of Mercy, GreensusH, 
RENSSELAER OCUUN'Y, N. ¥. 
MOUNT WASHINGTON 
COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 
40) Washington Square (South,) N. Y., 


GEO. W. CLARKE, PH. D., PRINCIPAL. 


Prepares pupils of all for Business or Colleze. 
ne Seed “Osllege from this Institute n 
, 


Ten 
Juhe last. Book-k German, Spanish, 
Mathematics, and ni? Baglin Branches thoroughly 
taughti o Primary, ~ ee iddle or Senior and Post 


Graduate : 
oe Ci at Bookstores, and at the Institute. 


Poughkeepsie Female Academy 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 
A FIRST-CLASS SCHOOL in every 
respect. Home comforts; corps of ac 
complished teachers large ; pupils carried 
through our own collegiate course, or fit- 
ted for Vassar. Reference to patrons. 
For ‘circulars, terms, &c., address the 
Principal, Rev. D. G. WRIGHT. 
RYE SEMINARY.RYE N.Y. 
Next session will commence September 13th, 1875. For 
particulars apply to the Principal, Mrs. 8, J. LIFE. 
Walnut Hill School 
GENEVA. N. Y. 
A first-class Boarpine Scoot ror Boye. 
Situated in one of the most beautiful and 
healthy villages in the State. On th 
line of the New York Central Railroad. 
Terms $320 per annum. For information 
address THOS. D. REED. 


Young Ladies’ 
Boarding and Day School, 


STAMFORD, CT., 
Mrs. C. E. RICHARDSON, Principal. 


This old-established School re-opens on 
September 22nd, 1875. 

The best advantages offered for thorough 
instruction in Encuisu, Frencn and Ger- 
man. Superior as a Home School. 

= Circulars sent on application, 











Rev. H. F, 
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night;—all and,everything indicating greatness having] those half-closed wounds afresh ?” she exclaimed, 
fallen into decay. tearfully. 

His sister was possessed of a small fortue, settled; “Do youreproach me, Clara ?” he sadly asked her, 
upon her by a distant female relative, and the interest “Teil me that you have ceased to love me, and I de- 
of some* £500 a year enabled her to keep the|part?without a murmur.” 
frugal household with some show of decency. The) “No, Tyrrel—no!” said Miss Clara. “TI cannot 
day of the feast and revel had, however, gone by.| belie my own heart. I cannot tell you that—perhaps 


—=—==|If John Mowbray came home flushed with wine, and|it would be better for us both if 1 could ; but I must 
NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JULY 24, 1875. | furious with some new piece of ill-luck, it was only to} live on and suffer !” 

















=|vent his spleen on his uncomplaining sister, and to| “ Alas ! my own Clara, it is making sad havoe with 


Soul Time is Summer Time. curse his own brutality to the friendless orphan girl) your beauty. The wreck seems to be coming ere its 
afterwards. He had no visitors. Clara would not} time ‘ad 








By Janer Tvoxey. mingle in the society, that so much courted her for} “And the summer is ended ere its prime!” she 

her wit and her beauty. John Mowbray had hoped,/|added, with a laugh so low and bitter, that it struck 
on one or two oceasions, that a lucky marriage wou!d| upon his heart wit’ a renewed shock. “ But of this 
vet retrieve the broken fortunes of his house. But the|rumor—tell me fall you know,” she added, with a 





‘* I wandered forth alone.” sang she, 
‘* When summer flowers were young, 
And bird; made merry song for me, 


The summer woods among; obstinate, though playful, capriciousness of his sister|suddeness that startled him afresh. 
And gayly, gayly danced the rill, had hitherto battled every plan, and suitor after suitor] “Your brother has met with this rich young nobleman 
And balmy was the air, — had come and gone, biting each his lip, at the unwel-|at the Spa, They have played largely together, and 
Fut there was something failed me still, come and sarcastic reception Clara Mowbray had| your brother has been a loser!” 
Shane af tp nad wee ele, ziven them. Ruin was closing in upon John, and the} “As usual!” she sighed wearily. ‘‘ Poor John! It 
‘* The blossoms all are dead,” she sings, Seskaees of despair was clouding the loveliness of the|is his doom, and each resort is one more desperate than 
* That graced the summer time; sister. She could not bear to see him unhappy ; but|the other. But what can this have to do with me, Tyr- 
And summer birds have spread their wings, 5 9 Ppy 3 2 ” . Phe 
To seek a softer clime; she could not place her hand and person at his dis—|rel?” she continued. 
The wintry sky is dark above, posal, even to save him. “Tam not very clear about it,” he said, “ and I may 
The silent d : i ee i ? , inv ine: 
m.. ~ tegen on gee - CLARA MOWBRAY’S WISH. bo in error. Butassure yourself that I invent nothing; 


1e, Ob, I and the proof is clear that I say but little. If you do 
Pre lea ee. THE LEGEND. not yourself hear of it, then the rumor must be held as 
r One bieak autumnal day, when Clara Mowbray, as}false; if you d», then you are forewarned, Clara, and 
THE HISTORY AND LEGENDS OF OLD was her wont, had been out upon her little pony—the/ the rest remains with you.” 


ENGLISH CASTLES AND ABBEYS. only piece of extravagance she permitted herself—| ‘Oh, if—if my brother enters into a compact on my 








r and had been scouring the lofty moorland, clambering | behalf——” 
— and descending places, which only her sure-footed| “What will you do?” asked Tyrrel, quietly. 
. ST. RONAN’S CASTLE mountain pony could attempt with any security, she| “Do? Why resist to the very death!” she answered 


suddenly came across the figure of a young sportsman, | vehemently. 

whose haughty brow and strikingly handsome face,| “There is yet one thing, Clara,” he said gravely. 

St. Ronay’s CastLeE—the remains of which, with the|told that he was at least a gentleman, and disiinct| ‘And what is that?” she asked, with some eagerness. 
rugged but .striking scenery surrounding it, may have|from the mere gamekeeper, whose garb, however, .he| ‘‘ By the custom, by the immemorial law of Scotland, 
been more or less distinguished in the | Soe Be Wars of| had for the day adopted. ; you are my wife!” said Tyrrel, solemnly. 

the past—presents us now with but brief materials to| She checked her pony, with an exclamation that} “Your—wife?” she gasped out, and with a look of 
tell the tale of its feudal glories. It occupies a some-| blended the liveliest surprise with positive fear He,|alarm. 

what debateable position. It lies in a well known Scot-|on the contrary, leaning on his gun, gazed upon her| ‘We have plighted our troth! You have put your 
tish Border shire, south of the river Forth, snd over-|silently, sorrowfully, wistfully. hand in mine; you said none other than [ should be 
looks a wind “‘ burn,” or streamlet, which is a tributary} “Is it possible ” she exclaimed, in a whisper. “ Ts} your husband! I call you by the sacred name of wife, 
of the same. It is fully thirty miles from the English|it, inleed, you? Speak—tell me—or [shall go mad!{even now! Why do you start?” he exclaimed, eatch- 
border; and during the time of Montrose and the Stu-jand the thing I kave dreaded so long will have to|ing her hand. 

arts, occurred, probably, the most brilliant events in its | pass !” “Oh, Tyrrel, you frighten—you shock me! ” 

history. “Tt is I, Clara,” he replied, in a low but musical ‘‘And I thought to reassure you of a husband’s pro- 

Commanding the river, the broad valley, and an oppo-| voice, mournful in its tones. tection,” was his mournful reply; “and you sbrink from 
site chain of hills, the picturesqueness of its site cannot | “Then, may one of us, at least, be spared the sharp|me in something like terror. What am I to think of 
be questioned. Its remains give indication of having| pain of parting once again, and this time—for ever !”| this? ” he continued, almost sternly. ‘ It does not look 
been a formidable place of defence. “ And ean you, indeed, say so, Clara?” asked the | like affection—like confidence ! ” 

But now we find only broken towers, ivied battle- young man, sadly. “I did ‘all that lay within the| ‘‘ Beeause you give to our association a signification 
ments, mouldering walls, uuraftered roofs—three parts | powers of human nature to obey you—to depari, and| which startles me by its clandestine and almost crimi- 
of the castle being in a state of utter dilapidation, and | never trouble you, or cross your path more. Alas ! it|nal aspect! [had never dreamed of it in this light!” 
only the fourth part habitable. Its first possessors—| was a task beyond my powers ; and [ must still love|and Clara paused. ‘ 
known as the Mowbrays of St. Ronan’s—had been a| you—or die !” ‘ “And you would not freely wed me—make me your 
very powerful and influential family. Bound byclose| “ My brother has my pledge—my oath, Tyrrel—to| husband, and give me the most sacred right to protect 
relationship and intermarriage with the first of the | hold no further intercourse with you He made me|you from a wealthy libertine, whom your brother, in 
Scottish clan families,-they had held their own, haughti-|swear!” She shuddered, as she hastily, almost |his desperation, would set against the title and the thou 
ly and proudly. ‘They were lords of the fair and fertile! wildly, spoke, ‘“ Oh, why torture me thus ?” sands for which you would be bartered and bought.” 
valley of which the castle commands so striking » view.| “I also have an oath—a vow, at least, sacred as an| ‘My brother is poor, heartbroken, and sore dis- 
They had made the Stuarts tremble on their Scottish | oath,” he replied, solemnly { “and mine has at least! traught, I know,” she said proudly; “ but he is not what 
throne more than once; but they had also adopted their | the priority !” you say, Tyrrel; you slander the absent. You say that 
cause, even at the most desperate moment. When the; “Spare me!” she plaintively said. “You must|of him in his absence which you would not say to his 
tide of prosperity turned, and James II was driven with| haste away. If my brother were but to meet you, | face.” 
ignominy from the throne, the hand of the spoiler was|his anger might be fatal !” : “ By St. Andrew, I would!” 
laid heavily upon their possessions—every succeeding} “I can even brave that, Clara,” he said, sadly smil-| “As men would say rash things in their rebellious 
year reducing their property more and more, and dimin- ing. “ But T will court neither peril nor quarrel for|anger; but I say he is too noble todo this—to dream, 
ishing every source of income. your sake.” even, of it! Say that you do but try to terrify me, 

Up to the middle of the seventeenth century, they; “ile is my brother, and you once sought his life,” | Tyrrel, and I will bless you.” 
were still a family of note and influence, and men yet|she began. ‘ : “Alas, Clara, I speak as I believe; but I see you do 
looked up to the Lords of St. Ronan with a respect| ‘1 defended mine from the attack of a madman !”| not put faith in what I say; therefore you must learn 
that, if not fully belonging to the present, showed| broke in Tyrrel. the facts from other lips than mine. This, nevertheless, 
that the prestige of the past clung around them.' “He thought you were robbing the brother of a|1 must impress on you, lest it should be possible for 
After the battle of Dunbar, one of tc Mowbrays dis-| sister, and he is alone.” your brother, by persuasion or by force, to give your 
tinguished himself by his fierce and obstinate defence| “It isa wontonness of tyranny on his part, to exact |hand to another—you sre my rife’ But do not think 
of the castle against the forces of Cromwell. As was|so much from you !” that I will force your obedience against your will—do 
the case generally with Cromwell, where he found; “ Alas, he is poor!” said Clara, sadly, “and that)| not suppose, for a moment, that I will exercise the power 
resistance most determined, so did his retaliation on|embitters men.” to compel that obedience to which you do not, of your 
the place of defence become proportionately increased. | “ And 1am not rich! Is that it? Does he seek to|own free will, submit. I place before you your own 
Tbe latter having found his way into the heart of the|trade in you, Clara? I love you too well to suffer! condition. You are legally, as well as morally, a wife, 
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garrison, began its dismantling at once, and, blowing |that! and if the rumor that IT hear be trae——” here {and you may not marry any other. And you know that 
it up with gunpowder, left it the wreck it was when| Tyrrel broke short. | your own attendant is a witness—a credible evidence in 





our story opened ; one portion of the southern wing! “« The rumor! what rumor?” And she trembled in| this matter.” 
only having been rescued, and made habitable, and| every limb. “And think you I would submit to such an enforce- 
where dwelt together the sole remaining descendants| “That he is about to bring a young English lord to|ment as you signify?” she exclaimed, with spirit 
of the family of the Mowbrays, gradually marching} woo and to wed you!” replied Tyrrel. | * Sooner would I summon you to my side, and quit my 
to extinction, in the person of a brother and sister,) “For my sake, say you but jest !” she cried, clasp-|brother’s house, my old home, forever!” 
John and Clara Mowbray—the one a proud, passion-|ing her hands, as, almost fainting, he helped her down.) ‘And why not now, ere the desperate compulsion 
ate, poor, yea, — beggared young man, of about! “I do not often jest ; but I shall be on the spot to comes?” urged Tyrrel. 
six-and-twenty ; tife other, a very beautiful, but ec-| watch over you,” said Tyrrel, with a dark brow.) “What!” she exclaimed reproachfully; ‘and leav 
centric, maiden, not yet twenty. Her eccentricity | “That at least belongs to me todo. If I have for- my poor, forlorn brother with his shattered fortunes ? 
nearly amounted to insanity ; but her beauty was of borne to press my love where my heart points, it is/No,no! We are alone in the world. [ consented to sur- 
an almost fabulous order. at least not much to exact on my part, that you shail) render to you, Tyrrel, on the condition that I should be 
Thus, through a long course of unthrift and extrava- | not be placed, bound hand and foot, in the possession left to myself, and be troubled with never a suitor, Do 
gance, the last descendants of the Mowbrays were re-| of another.” (not press me in this!” 
tote ag by an old decrepit serving-man, the steward,| “I would that we had never met !” cried the young) “ Forgive me! I will not; but I shall be at hand. | 
uncan Forbes by name, by a maid-of-all-work, | lady, in anguish, clasping her hands. “jam lodging obscurely at a little inn, beyond the town 
known as Mysie, and a nameless faded female attend-| “I would so, too, and for your sake,” responded | yonder, just across the moor. Should you require my 
ant of Miss Mowbray’s; a bare-footed lad or two, a|'Tyrrel, “since separation and misery is to be the end\aid—my presence ’ 
couple of grooms,—half-a-dozen tattered dependants, | of all!” | «Twill summon you. I will send—will call; but 
representing the clan that had vanished into Egyptian! “Oh, why—why have you returned here to, reopen | pray and beseech you avoid meeting my hrother—he is 
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hot and hasty, and you—you, Tyrrel, are not always 
calm!” 

“T will co all you wish, Clara, for your sake ; but oh, 
what a sad, miserable farce we are playing, after all.” 

“Tt is so; but when was it ever otherwise, when 
youth and rashness made themselves a compact, and 
love took no counsel with wisdom or common-sense? I 
have thought of it till my heart was like to crack—my 
head to throb, almost even to madness!” and seized 
with a sudden passion of tears, she wrung her hands in 
bitterness, exclaiming, “This will kill me—I caunot 
bear it! Oh, Tyrrel! would I were dead !” 

“Calm yourself, C ara,” he said, tenderly, clasping 
her to his breast, and pressing his lips to her forehead. 
“Calm yourself—it will come some day; meantime, 
have faith in yourself and your husband. ’ 

‘It is time for me to go home. See, the sun is set- 
ting in gold and purple over the heathery hills; and 
soon all that was golden will be bleak and grey—em- 
blem of my ownlife, in which all seems to be shrouded 
in winding-sheets, even while the roses are springing 
under my feet. Adieu! Tyrrel, adieu!” and she 
sprang on her pony. 

“Good by, Clara,” returned Tyrrel, “I do not say 
farewell; for there is that within me which tells me 
that we shall meet again. I will not force myself 
upon you, and I will avoid your brother; but I will be 
at hand when least expected.” 

And so they parted. 

This was destined to be an eventful day for Clara 
Mowbray. Her brother returned home shortly after 
her own arrival, and from the unsteadiness of his gait, 
the unhappy girl felt something strike against her 
heart like a presentiment, from which she shrank with 
a dread more terrible than even the fear of death could 
impress upon her. Determined, however, to put the 
best face upon it, after a moment’s pause, during 
which he flung his hat into one corner, and clattered, 
with his spurred boots, to a great chair, she sprang up, 
saying, “Dear John, is that you come home so 
early ?” 

“So early, are you laughing at me?” exclaimed 
Mowbray, while a dark blush, gathering into a frown, 
was ominously lowering on his brow. 

“Tt is likely to be a wild night. The sun has left a 
bank of lurid clouds in the west; the winds begin to 
sob and moan.” 

**So let them,” cried her brother, flinging himself 
into a chair, and drawing his hand across his brow— 
“so let them! Let them sing dirges—let them be 
the requiem for the last of the Mowbrays! We are 
not likely to have many mourners else, Clara !” 

“No?” 

She spoke the word with a strange questioning sig- 
nificance, as though she would have said, “ Be it so; 
and best asit is, very probably.” 

Her look seemed to pierce him. It was at once 
tender and troubled. It haunted and irritated a 
temper already tried to the utmost. For a moment 
ne sat gazing into the peat fire, and moodily biting his 
nails; while his boot beat that nervous reveille known 
as the “devil’s tattoo.” 

* You look tired—exhausted—worried, dear John! 
Shall [ make you some tea ?” 

“Curse the slops! Tll have some claret! There’s 
yet a bottle left!” he cried, with a feverish wrath. 

“A dozen, I dare say,” responded Clara, carelessly; 
“but I thought it best to keep it; in illness it is 
serviceable.” 

“So ’tis, my pretty ‘Dorcas,’” he scornfully an- 
swered. ‘“Natheless, I’ll neither tea nor claret just 
now; though, by my hand, I have a full right to drink 
it, having paid so dearly for it.” 

“John,” said Clara, laying her thin white hand on 
his brawny arm—“do not cast reflections upon our 
dead father.” 

“Why, right again, Clara!” he rejoined. “I think 
I was about to be a little severe.” 

“What disquiets you to-day, John ?” asked his sis- 
ter, as she drew a footstool towards him and took a 
seat beside his knee. 

The picture formed by these two persons was inex- 
pressibly touching. She, turning up her exquisitely 
chisselled face to his, with an expression of tenderness 
and feeling that words can scarcely convey; and he, 
with his dark orbs flashing a mingled light of irrita- 
tion and fondness, that showed he dearly loved her, 
whatever other grounds of incompatibility there might 
exist between them. Taking his hand in her own, 
Clara repeated her question. 

“Ouly ruin, my little Clary—blackfooted ruin! It 
has foltowed me long, and overtaken me at last!” 
And he laughed the hollow, mocking laugh of despair- 
ing nen, 

“Oh, John, John !” she cried, “is there never to be 
one shadow of joy for us more? You have been at 
the wine cup and at the card table.” 

* Ay, wench, have I,” he exclaimed, with a wild 
glee, “and in goodly company, too. I have been 
with my Lord Etherington—a rich fellow, and hand- 
some—not older than I—a Southron, however; and 
somehow our Celtic and Saxon blood grows chafed, 
JTe lost me a brace of thousands,” 


lost tue back. Egad! he had his own, and a little 
of mine 


sister; “I have shown you that ruin lay beyond.” 


honor. 








“ And you— ” ’ 

“Why, the fact is, Clary, giving him his revenge, I 
1 

“You have lost, then ?” exclaimed Clara. 


“T think I said so !” was his sententious answer. — 
“I bave warned you of this, John, before,” said his 


“It’s outside the door, wench. Open it, and let it 
in. Had it but a bodily form and shape, methinks I 
could grasp it by the hand! Oh, Clara, my sister, 
was I born for this miserable end?” And enfolding 
his face in his hands, he uttered a sob so deep that it 





stirred the very depths of her being. 

“Is it so bad, John?” sbe simply asked, laying her 
hand on his shoulder. 

“T have lost a thousand pounds—I have not a thou- 
sand shillings! I have betted at the arse of Peebles, 
and I’ve pledged my name for some hundreds within 
a week.” 

“You know that I have five hundred a-year, John,” 
said his sister. ‘ You are welcome to it! My fa- 
ther’s son shall not feel his sister desert him in his 
worst strait !” 

“lara, you are an angel!” he cried, leaping to his 
feet, clasping her to his breast, and kissing her cheek. 

“Shall I rob you of your pitiful money? If you 
will know the truth, I have borrowed some little on 
that already !” 

“Oh, great Father! stretch forth Thy hand over 
two orphaned creatures, against whom tate and cir- 
cumstances seem to have conspired !” 

As Clara gasped forth these words, she sunk on her 
knees, burying her face in her hands. 

“Yes, Clara,” continned her brother, in the low 
tones of a man who feels that he must reply to the 
straightforward questior; “and what is more, this 
same young lord has not hesitated to take my name, 
my promise—my bare word—in the handsomest 
way.” 

oie is the road to ruin, is it not, John—even if the 
journey be not done and over?” 

“There’s a way, however, to avert it,” he said, 
bending down his head. “This young lord is a hand- 
some fellow, and a generous one. He has seen you at 
some ball or other, and taken a mighty fancy to you.” 

Like a flash of lightning Tyrrel’s words leaped to 
her ears. They struck with fell and dire foreboding 
upon her heart. 

“You have thought it over and settled it, then, in 
your own mind ?” asked Clara, with a quick and jeal- 
ous glance. “Iam afraid it will not serve your turn, 
that the proposed remedy comes a little of the latest.” 

“At the last ball you went to, you danced with 
him. A likely lad, and a handsome——” began Mow- 
bray. 

“[ think I recollect,” she said, carelessly; “ but I 
thought I disliked his haughty air, and his supercili— 
ous emile. Do you know that we did not agree at 
all ?” 

“TI thought you were petulant,” said her brother. 

ws Because the handsome young lordling was offen- 
sive. 

“ Nay, he tells me he does not dislike your spirit.” 

“So, so! My Lord Etherington would forget our 
difference, and make me his lady wife? Upon my 
word, brother, I am very much puzzled to know how, 
being young, rich, and handsome, your fine Southron 
would compensate himself by wedding one so poor, 
so dowerless, as Clara Mowbray !” 

“We have as good blood as he,” replied her 
brother, fiercely. 

“And you would not object to show which is the 
redder Of the two—his or yours. Well, go ou!” 

“He thinks you are the most beautiful woman he 
has ever met with. He has expressed himself with so 
mvch warmth and enthusiasm—spoke so fairly and 
openly—that I have pledged myself to use all my in- 
terest in his behalf.” 

“What has been the price at which you have sold 
me, John ?” asked Clara, in a low, dry tone. 

Had she driven a stiletto into his heart, the ques- 
tion could not have been productive of a more start- 
ling result. He turned deadly pale, shrunk away 
from her with a sullen stare, that showed she had in- 
deed touched on a chord, which it was well not to 
strike too closely. 

“Do you know what you say ?—what do you dare 
to insinuate ?” he cried, his face purple with rage. 

‘Forgive me, John!” she said; “but also spare 
me! Icannot meet him—indeed, I cannot! 1 will 
not, if you will have the word! And now let us sup- 
pose this all decided and settled, and nothing more 
said about it. There are but two of us in the world, 
and I know not why the one should be the misery of 
the other.” 

“And I—what am I to do?” he groaned, sinking 
into a chair. “I have lost to him. He holds my 


bonds for I know not how much, and ruin and dishonor 
stares me in the face !” 


“ Ruin may, for I have seen it coming; but not dis- 
Do not seek to spare yourself by sacrificing 





your sister, John |” 


“And yet you alone can save me!” urged her 
brother. : 

“Tt must not, cannot be!” she replied. “ It is im- 
possible! There exists an obstacle which cannot be 
overcome !” Ss 

“T guess it, and I guess the reason !” he exclaimed, 
starting to his feet. 

“You?” and, in turn, she became as pale as any 
lily. 

uy met Tyrrel on the moor, to-night. [ll swear it 
was him! i thought we had seen each other for the 
last time; but it is clear that I must have my hand on 
his throat, and my dirk in his wame, ere I am quit of 
him, once and forever !” : 

“Harm him not, on your life!” cried Clara, with 
an energy that startled him. “Dare but to lift a 
hand against him, and I, even I, myself, will turn 
round upon you, and lay ban and curse upon you !” 
“Indeed, mistress!” cried Mowbray, seizing her 
arm with a grip of iron. “Is it so with you, and are 
you so far his defender? There’s more in this than 
appears; and you have been at some of your queer 
cantrips in my absence to France But I'll ferret it 
out—Pil have the heart of your secret! The honor 
of the family is not to be perilled for the sake of an 
adventurer !” . 

“ Especially when a rich lord is willing to buy its 
daughter with a pock of gold !” cried Clara, sarcasti- 
cally; ‘and will wipe away the brother’s gambling 
debts !” 

“You are enough to drivea man mad! But as I 
have your interest, your honor, and your safety to 
look after, 1 swear you shall see him—receive him, 
listen to his suit !” 

“TI refuse! Do youhear? I refuse! I will soon 
send him hence, I promise you! I will quit this roof, 
wander through the world first; and death will soon 
give me relief from this intolerable persecution !”’ 

“Clara, you are wrong to treat me thus!” he cried 
in agitation, walking to and fro, and exhibiting an un- 
easiness far from common to him. “ You have clan- 
destinely renewed an acqueintance with this Tyrrel, 
whom I must shoot down like a dog; and you refuse, 
with the wantonness of mere girlish petulance, a 
chance such as the daughters of the proudest houses 
would jump at. Have a little consideration for me, 
Clara—for yourself, even—and do not rashly reject 
him, who comes with an honest heart and large for- 
tune to lay at your feet. This very evening I expect 
him; do not, therefore, drive me to extremities !” 

“This evening ?” 

“Ay, this evening. So be warned—be obedient, 
be tractable, or it may be that the bloody hand which 

is in the shield of our house has a significance deeper 
than heraldry !” 

“Ts it possible!” And she shuddered. 
you shall have your way! 
the evening; and then——” 

“ Be it so; till then, rest! Igo to prepare for his 
reception, and leave you to the quiet occupation of 
your own apartments !” 

And with a sullen, lowering, but determined brow, 
John Mowbray left his sisters presence, in order to 
await the arrival of the Earl of Etherington. 

* * * * * * 


Grey, cold, and lowering, the night set in, The 
winds awoke the rain fell, and the thunder rumbled 
dolefully in the sky. A stormy and a dismal night 
had come, but Lord Etherington had come before it. 

His lordship and Mr. J sas ethene dined together, 
and cracked their bottle together, and once more the 
fatal cards were introduced. Mowbray who was 
blinded by his impatience, did not see what was ob- 
vious enough—that he had not the slightest chance 
with his opponent, and that his losses were appalling. 

At last the conversation turned upon Clara. For 
some time they held an earnest colloquy; conditions 
were propounded and accepted. John pledged his 
sister’s hand to the young nobleman, and, with a de- 
termined will and a slightly reeling gait, he arose in 
order to introduce Clara to his guest, despite the more 
politic advice of the other, who proposed to let it stand 
over until the morning, at least. Obstinate in this, as 
in most things, he wended his way to his sister’s apart- 
ment, and finding the door fastened, began to knock 
loudly for admission. 

No one opened the door—no voice responded to his 

summons. At first irritated, then angered; he grew 
alarmed, and summoning Clara’s maid and servants, 
gleaned nothing from them—Miss Mowbray not hav- 
ing been seen coming forth since early evening. 
By a desperate effort, since to his repeated calls no 
response came, he forced the door open. The cham- 
ber was empty! Her bed-room lay beyond; he en- 
tered that—the bird was flown! A window opening 
upon a balcony, or terrace, leading to the gardens, 
showed what easy means of egress the had found; but 
looking forth into the black and stormy night, with 
the wind howling and the rain still falling in torrents, 
a dreadful fear fell upon him, and presently every 
creature of the household was out, with pine torches, 
seeking through ravine and woodland, and at last 
across the moor, for any traces of the poor fugitive. 


“Well, 
Leave me at peace until 
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It was murk midnight—the stars extin 
thunder, lightning, sleet, and fierce autumn blasts, all 
mingling together, when Tyrrel, who had just retired 
tu his bed chamber, in a little moorland tavern where 
he had taken his lodging, fancied he heard a faint 
moaning cry, and that his own name was spoken. 

He listened intently. Again, distinct but clear, it 
came. 

“Tyrrel! help !—help me !—I faint !—I die! Pity 
me, and take me in !”’ 

He had already sprang down the stairs, candle in 
hand, and opening the door, there sank across the 
threshold the drenched, storm-beaten form of poor 
Clara, whose pallid face, dishevelled hair, dripping 
garments, and bleeding feet formed an ubject so pite- 
ous to look at, that the strong man burst into tears, 
as he lifted her up and bore her half-inanimate form to 
a couch, while his landlady came to his aid. 

“‘ My poor, bruised dove!” he said; “my darling— 
my own sweet Clara! Is it thus—thus—we meet once 
more ?” 

“T am—happy now—!” she murmurred. “Kiss 
me, Tyrrel—kiss me, my husband! I shall not see 
the morrow’s light—but you will close my eyes! Tell 
my—brother—I forgive him. Bless yon !” 

* * * * * * * * 

Ere the morning dawned,her broken spirit had fled. 
Terror and the storm had done its word! Mowbray 
lost his sister—the Earl returned unwedded to Eng— 
land—Tyrrel was untimely widowed:—and only this 
sad memento of St. Ronan’s Castle remains to tell the 
mournful story. 


” 
H 
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CHAPTER XIII.—( Continued.) 


“But, Mr. Reynolds, you have your art? Is she 
not your mistress ?” said Angelica, coquettishly. 

“You know my infirmity. I did not catch your 
meaning,” said Mr. Reynolds, immediately coming 
back, and when Angelica repeated her sentence, which 
certainly was scarcely worth the trouble of repating, 
he sighed, in answer— 

“ Art may be a mistress that we painters must be 
content to worship with a hopeless passion. She can- 
not be a wife, an equal, a living friend and_ helper, 
answering to the need of human hearts.” 

His tone was so simple, that it touched Angel very 
much. 

“But why did you think of me, Mr. Reynolds 
said she, with a slight quiver, and a sort of laugh. “1 
am sure you have repented already, and to let you into 
a secret, you are right inso doing.” 

If Angelica answered flippantly, it was not because 
she did not feel his words, but because some instine- 
tive honesty prevented her from letting him imagine 
that she had any deeper.emotion than that which she 
really experienced. 

Compared to his, her own feeling seemed to her so 
slight, so worthless, that she was ashamed. She stood 
looking at him a with one of her azure looks, 
“Tf Imarry, as [suppose I must,” she said, “1 fear my 
future husband will have to be content with a second 
place. With a third,” she went on, looking down, 
and clasping the little velvet at her wrist; “ for I have 
my father’s happiness to think of as well as my own. 
Believe me,” she said, smiling gaily, “it will be vastiy 
more sensible to leave things as they are. ‘If I were 
to marry you, it would not be yow so much as the 
things you could give me. Those I can do without, 
my friend I cannot spare. No, Mr. Reynolds,” she 
said suddenly, “No, shall be my answer.” 

Miss Angel had been ronest; her conscience gave a 
secret throb of approbation, but I think, woman-like, 
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oe a true gentleman he is in all his ways—what | 


jhave you done ? why have you done it ?” 

Little Miss Reynolds came flitting through the rooms 
hooking for a handkerchief she had dropped: she 
found Angel still alone in the studio, and exclaimed, 
in surprise—* Alone ! Bless me, my dear, how is this ? 
what has happened? has Joshua made the offer? 
With all his faults, child, he will make a good and 
faithful husband.” 

“Did he tell you?” said Angel, bewildered and 
longing for sympathy. 

“Tell me—not he, child. He is as mum as the 
church-steeple to me; sisters play a smal! part in men’s 
lives. Sohe hasdone it, hey? You need not fear 
telling me. I understand it all—don’t ery, my dear— 
don’t cry. I have no doubt you spoke very prettily; 
trust me—it wil! all come right; and I’m sure I dow’t 
know where he could find a sweeter wife,” said the 
little old maid, lookin at her with kind eyes. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
PUT OUT THE LIGHT. 

Lady W. liked to wind up her little passing interests 
with some triumphant catastrophe which flattered her 
sense of power, andjrid her of any uncomfortable feel- 
ing of responsibility. Something had vexed her the night 
of Mr. Reynolds’ entertainment. She was very cross 
going home, and scarcely spoke to Angel. Was my la 
dy getting tired of her, as she had wearied of so many 
others. 

It was Lady Diana who talked and who praised the 
supper, the house, the host. 

Angel was absorbed in the thought of what had oc- 
curred. She could not make up her mind whether or 
not to repeat it all to her friend. 

When she would have said good-night to her patro- 
ness at the foct of tle stairs, as usual, Lady W. re 
sponded yery coldly. For the first time the gracious 
lady looked ungracious. She answered the girl’s inquir- 
ing glance with acold “ Good-night, Kauffman.” 
Angelica could scarcely believe that the tone was 
for her. ‘‘ Are you not well?” she said. 

“Tam quite well, only sorry to have to speak to you, 
Kauffman,” Lady W. answered; “ but I must tell you 
that your manner to-night was vastly too free for the 
society into which IL have introduced you. I cannot 








her ; the person whom she loved, and whose unkindness 
jcut all the more cruelly because she loved her. Lady 
W. had been unkind, and they seemed suddenly parted. 
Mr. Reynoldshad been too kind, and they seemed parted 
too ; it was all utterly bewildering. Had she shown her- 
self ungrateful to him? Was she being punished now 
for the pain she had inflicted on another? Was this a 
warning not to be neglected by her? Was it too late to 
undo the past? 

Angel was still sitting there, broken and overcome 
by the different emotions of the day, when some one 
knocked at the door, and, to her surprise, Lady Diana 
came in, 

“T wanted to talk to you,” said sie, in her abrupt 
voice, and putting down the light she was carrying. 

She came up to the fire, and stood leaning aga‘nst 
the tall chimney, silent fora moment; a little round 
glass overhead reflected the two, in their flowing robes 
and emotions. Lady Diana also had assumed a loose 
chintz morning-robe, all her hair was falling about her 
pale face, which was brightened with some unusual look 
of sympathy and interest. 

“T hardly know how you will like what Tam going 
to say, but it is well meant, althongh you may not think 
so,” she began in her abrupt voice. “I thought | 
should find you distressed ; [ could not help coming to 
speak on whet has happened.” 

“T am foolish, perhaps,” said Ange!, begiuning to cry 
again. ‘TI don’t wish to trouble any one. I don’t ask 
”’ she could not finish the sentence. 

Lady Diana began walking up and down the room, 
then stopped suddenly. 

“ After what has occurred, the sooner you are able to 
establish yourself ina home of your own, the better 
chance there will be for the continuance of your friend- 
ship with Judith. But it is not at once that the re- 
membrance of such scenes passes away.” 

“T should be the most ungrateful of women if any- 
thing ever made me forget my friendship for Lady 
W.,” cried Angelica, looking up with her overflowing 
eyes, and then, to her surprise, she saw that there 
were tears in Lady Diana’s eyes—real tears. 

“Are you sorry for me? IIow good of you! I was 
feeling so lonely as you came in; I was longing for 
mamma, for my father ; longing for Antonio, for some 
one to advise me,” cried quick little Angelica, meeting 








countenance free manners in my box at the play, and I 
have been much annoyed by the levity of to night. My 
lord observed upon it, and has begged me to re- 
monstrate.” 

A faint sound from my lord was heard, but it died 
away, and he suddenly disappeared by some back 
stairs. 

My lady was fluttering her fan in some agitation. 
Lady Diana, and the footmen, and the maids were all 
round about. 


bewildered, offended. 


but the maid immediately began to suspect something 
umiss, when Angelica burst into tears. As I have said 
before, it was not the first time such scenes had 
occurred. 

Lady W. rustled up with her beautiful twinkling 
satin feet, feeling immensely virtuous and superior ; 
she discoursed to Lord W. for an hour, on Angelica’s 
enormities, siddenly remembering, as vexed people do, 
many others which had never occurred to her till that 
moment. The girl’s manner to Henry Belmore, was 
most flippant and unbecoming, her ways were unendur- 
able. She had used her but to bring Mr. Reynolds to 
her feet, but his yood sense evidently kept him back. 

PoorfLord W. knew of o'd that it was hopeless to try 





she intended him not to be content with such an in 
definite reply. 
He did not quiver or show much change of manner 


when Angelica gave him her biight saucy denial, and | 


yet to him it seemed far more ultimate than she had 
any idea of. Reynolds went on quictly talking, ro 
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and stem this torrent; he set his watch a few seconds 


|wrong in his perplexity, gave precise directions to his 


valet about being called in the morning, and as to the 
;preparation of a pot of glue he should require to com- 
plete a little nest of boxes he was engaged upon, 

Poor Angel! coldness from those she loved chilled 
|her and pained her as much, as their love vivified and 


quietly that Angelica asked herself in amazement | warmed ; and she loved Lady W., whose kindness had 


whether she had dreamed that he had proposed; he 
showed her one or two pictures, explained what pig- 
ments he had used for them, and when Lady W. came 
in from the supper-room with expressive looks and 


she joined them, asked her opinion 
quietly included her in the conversation, and then 
walked away with her. 

Angelica stood by the picture looking after them in 
a strange xnd overpowered state of mind. It was now 
her turn to be agitated. She watched Lady W.’s silk 
dress shining, and Mr. Reynolds’ sword swinging as he 
walked, then they joined some of the company and a 
burst of laughter reoched Angel standing alone by the 
great easel. All the pictures seemed looking at her 
reproachfully. =“ Whet have you done? why have 
you vexed our good master?” they said. “ How kiad 
he was; how considerate; how manful were his words 


|been unending, and whose praises had been very sweet 


ito her. Was it possible that people spoke truly, when 


|they said that people changed ? 


her recollection been unkind to her before. 


she been free ? 


Angelica turned pale, stood silent, justly wounded,| that { saw you come suddenly-into my place, absorb my 
and then said, with simple dignity, “I will speak to you|rights, my words, my looks, and my home happiness. 
to-morrow, madam, in private, not now,” and she walked| Was it not natural that I should feel hurt and wound- 
away to her own room trembling, with beating pulse,|ed? My happinesses are few enough. 


A fire was burning, and candles had been lighted, by |all my life, and even Judith is dearer to me a thousand 
Mrs. Betty, unaware as yet of the favorite’s disgrace,'times than I am to her, but I am a cold-hearted woman, 


Ah! no, she could not 
3: ; : \d | believe it, never, never. Angelica was not yet old | tiently ; “and I expect nothing and ask nothing. 
eyes directed curiously upon the two, he waited till jenough to stretch her interests beyond the radius of ;Count De Horn would have married me for my money 
of his picture, | her own longings, and of those who loved her; that is|at Venice. Judith,was very angry when | refaced bin. 

the gift of later years’ and perhaps the one blessing 

that supplements their emptiness. No one bad ever in|sition so much, how a woman, placed as I am, lonely 
She was and insignificant, can be better content with such a fate 
half amazed, half indignant ; cou!d it be true? Had )as mine, than she is herself with her own fortunes. She 
Had she forgotten what was becoming cannot give a refusal. 


this unexpected sympathy, and then as quickly she 
drew back frightened again, suddenly remembering La- 
dy Diana’s long, and many unkindnesses that she had 
forgotten for a moment. 

‘1 don’t wonder you mistrust me,” said Lady Diana, 
who scemed to read her heart. “ [ have been cold and 
uukind, and you must forgive all that ; and if I mean to 
try and be kind to you now, be generous enough not to 
repulse me,” said the elder woman. ‘You must re- 
member that I have loved these people all my life. and 


I love these 
children ; and my cousin W. has been a brother to mo 


and I did not come to talk of myself,” she said, blush- 
ing up. ‘I came to talk to you, and to say, will you let 
me help you to choose a home, where you may be inde- 
pendent and free? ,and will you let me lend you 
enough money to pay your r-nt this year? You jshall 
pay it back as you like and when you will;” and she 
held out a pocket-book. ‘‘This is a hundred pounds. 
You can have as much more if you will. I scarcely 
deserve that you should take it from me.” 

“ But do you indeed think I ought to leave ?” faltered 
Angelica, reluctant and shrinking from such a desperate 
measure, although a few moments ago it had been what 
she wished. 

‘Believe me, indeed, it will be best for all our 
sakes,” said Lady Diana, gravely. ‘I know this house 
than youdo. Ihave made up my mind and paid my 
price. Iam content to be discontented ; surely you 
would never be satisfied with that.” 

‘“Content with discontent? no, indeed,” said the 
young painter. “Why should any one accept such a 
fate? Perhaps you are waiting for something.” she add- 
led, simply, looking at her visitor, who now for the first 
joanne to her capable of interesting, and of being her- 

self interested. 
| «J tell you this is my fate,” said Lady Diana, impa- 
























She cannot understand, she who values money and } 


{Good-night, you poor little 
ithing,” said Diana, taking Angelica’s hand. “TI shall 

She dismissed Mrs. Betty with the curious eyes, tore |like to come and sit to you in your new painting-room, 
off her rosebui dress impatiently, and flung it on the|andI will bring my friend Anne Conway to you, and 
floor ina heap; then she put on an old dressing-gown| while you stay here, remember that Judith has a right 
she used to wear in Italy. That, at least, was her own ;| to be first in her own socicty.” 
little else. The very fire which warmed her resent-| “ Yes,” said Angel, “Iwill try. J fear you have 
ment, was given to her by the person who had insulted ‘made me too happy ; I have forgotten my own position.” 


to her station? What had she done? 
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THE ALBION. 

















= Lady Diana looked hard at Miss Angel as she spoke. | 
“You might remember if you chose’ that a very good 
and high position may be yours, one that many of us 
would not refuse,” she said. 

Angel blushed up, How lovely she looked, all sof- 
tened by tears and then brightened by emotion ! 

“It is too late,” she faltered. “ That [ have not 
accepted; but the hundred pounds I will take gladly 
from you, if you will never be unkind to me again.” 

“Here, child; good-night !” said Lady Di, kissing 
her shyly, and running out of the room. 

Angelica went to bed somewhat comforted; but all 
night long strange horrors and dreams haunted her 
comfortable alcove; dreams and terrors that not all 
the counterpanes and eider-downs could keep away. 
She saw Mr. Reynolds in trouble, and some one 
seemed hiding behind one of the pictures, and then 
came a scream, and she awoke. She herself had 
screamed, but there was no one to hear her. She was 
thankful when morning light came, and Mrs, Betty 
with a cup of chocolate. Here was the morning; was 
everything as it had been before? Notwithstanding 
cockcrow and morning light, Lady W’s coldness con- 
tinued, 

Angelica’s portrait was not yet sent home. She 
had begged Mr. Reynolds to keep it for her until she 
moved into her own house. It had been taken out of the 
studio the uight of the supper, and carried into the 
painting room where Marchi used towork upon bis mas- 
ter’s pictures. The next morning, when Mr. Reynolds 
walked in asPusual, the picture had been replaced. 
There it stood, facing him, with its half conscious, 
half unconscious, witcheries. His heart sank very 
much when he walked up to it, and for an instant he 
felt almost inclined with his long stocked brush to 
paint the whole canvass over, for it seemed when he 
came up to smile,at him as Angelica herself had done 
the night before; but ide out a picture could 
make no change in bis feelings towards her. If feel- 
ings could be so easily displaced,Sthe world would be 
far less furuished than it is at present. Painting 
pictures of other people would be more to the pur- 
pose, thought the workman with a sigh. Some littled 
details were still to be finished upon this one; the fur 
on the cloak, the shadow of the throat, and while he 
added what was wanting, the man*became a painter 
again. 

He was able to think calmly, and to make delib- 
erate resolutions. Henceforth he would never again 
be faithless to his life’s true interest. This had been 
an extraordinary phase, utterly unexpected, a phase 
which was over forever. What had he been about ? 
He was a “ working man,” as old Johnson had called 
him one day in jest. He was no professed lover or 
squire of dames. She had been right as regarded 
him, though perhaps wrong as to herself, thought the 
painter with some natural bias; and for one moment 
a thought of her as she had looked, standing there by 
the easel smiling in her shining silks, nearly overcame 
his resolve; a fancy of her there, among them all, 
cherished and tenderly appreciated, and faithfully 
loved. 

* * * The brush fell idiy as he painted this picture 
with certain colors, more fleeting still perhaps than 
his olios and ceras. Fate had decided otherwise. He 
felt certain that she had no feeling for him. With- 
out it, it would be folly for her to marry one so much 
older, so little suited. Something had gone out the 
night before when the house had been lighted so bril- 
liantly. He was surprised to find now how easily 
this blow had fallen, He was very sad, very much 
preoccupied; but he felt that on the whole circum- 
stances had fallen out better than he had sometimes! 
expected, less well perhaps than he had hoped. 

For some little time past all his future had seemed 
suddenly illumined by uew interests and by a new 
light. Now nothing of it was left—it was exting- 
uished—that was all. No ray seemed left, absolutely 
none; and he saw things once more in the old bald 
daylight. 

He was not shaken or distressed, but changed 
somehow. It scemed to him as if the Angelica he 
had loved had died the night before; and as if he had 
now to learn to live again without her. And this old 
stock phrase is full of meaning to those souls new 
born, into this hackneyed old life through pain and 
secret pangs. 

It is not for any one to say how far Mr. Reynolds 
was right or wrong in his determination henceforth 
to rule his life, not to be ruied by the chances of it. 
Such things are ordered by the forces of each individ- 
ual nature. People will be true to themselves what- 

















ever part they may determine upon; only the differ- 
ence is that some try to play a higher part and fail) 
perhaps, and are ashamed, and others try for a 
smaller part and succeed, and are content. ~ 

_Mr. Reynolds was still turning over these things in) 
his mind, when Miss Reynolds ,the little lady in the} 
dressing gown and morning wrapper, peeped into the} 
room. She saw her brother standing there, listless, 
unoccupied. ‘The penello volante, so rapid, so assured 
it its flash, hung idly by his side. 





face reflected in the looking glass from which he used 
to pat. 

A very strange expression of pity and regret ap- 
peared in his looks. Were tears in his placid eyes? 
No! that was not so; for he started and turned 
quickly, and seeing her, asked in his usual voice what 
she wanted ? 

“T want my pocket handkerchief, brother,” said 
Miss Reynolds, startled. “I forgot it last night;” and 
then she took courage, and went up to him and took 
his hand, paint stock, and all, and held it in both 
hers, and looked at him beneath her big cap—“1 
should wish you happy, brother,” she said; “I saw a 
certain lady in tears, standing in this very spot, a few 
hours ago; at ieast, if not here, it was there by the 
great easel; or, no! they have moved it, and put the 
little one in its place; and oh! brother, you are still a 
young man and much admired by many; do not trifle 
with a sweet girl’s happiness, to say nothing of your 
own, not that any one can judge for you, but one 
can’t help one’s hopes; and happiness is such a bless 
ing, and must add so much to one’s life, at least, so I 
should imagine,” 

“Thank you, Frances,” said Mr. Reynolds, both 
touched ne vexed by her agitation, as he always 
was. “Thank you, my cunt hope we shall all 
appy.” 

“ She seemed sadly disturbed,” said Miss Reynolds, 
“9 little bird * * *” 

“Thank you, my dear,” said her brother again, pat- 
ting her shoulder. “Leave me now, I must f° to my 
work, or I shall be sadly disturbed.” Miss Reynolds 
opened her mouth to say more, but her courage 
failed. She was never at ease with her brother, and 
yet her kind heart yearned towards him, and she 
longed to say something to comfort him in his evi- 
dent depression. She was beginning another allusion 
to an old adage which she thought applicable to the 
present state of things; but he again signed to her to 
stop, and Marchi, who had followed her into the 
room, now announced an early visitor. Miss Rey- 
nolds, suddenly conscious of her petticoat and dress- 
ing jacket, turned and fled. 

(To be continued in our next.) 
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(From Blackwood’s Magasine.) 


THE DILEMMA. 


CHAPTER |, 


With the advent of the cold season, Anglo-Indian so- 
ciety revives from its hot-weather torpor. Drills and 
field days begin; regiments are on the move; civilians 
look up their camp-equipage and shooting-apparatus; 
officers rejoin from furlough; wives and children return 
from the hills; inspections, balls, and race-meetings 
come off. And never were the English in India more 
disposed to give themselves to the amusement of the 
passing hour, than at the close of the year 1856, when 
no warning note had yet been given of the great catas- 
trophe to come, and it seemed as if the end of Indian 
wars had been reached at last, and that the only possi- 
ble excitement remaining was to be found in field-sports, 
or the small gaieties within the reach of dwellers in 
cantonments. At the beginning of the cold season, too, 
there takes place the annual importation of young ladies 
from England. At small stations, indeed, this last ele- 
ment of the cold weather excitement must needs be of 
a more or less intermittent and occasional character, 
since there will not be found every year parents to re- 
ceive a newly grown-up daughter; but in so large a 
place as Mustaphabad, some accessions of this kind 
must always be due, and on the present occaston Miss 
Cunningham’s arrival was heralded by rumors of her 
accomplishments and beauty, which, even with due 
allowance for pardonable exaggeration when describing 
a young lady as yet unseen, were sufficient to account 
for the flutter of excitement which pervaded the local 
society. Letters from officers returning from leave to 
residents at the station, made special reference to the 
charms of their fellow passenger,—notably that written 
by young Miles of the Native Infantry, who was hanging 
about Caleutta after arrival in search of some employ- 
ment, which would prevent his returning to regimental 
duty, and who wrote to his correspondent that Miss Cun- 
ningham was “as nice as she looks, only Mrs. Shaper- 
own (in whose charge she came out) would hardly let ber 
speak to afellow on board.” Still more circumstantial 
evidence was afforded by Captain Sparrow, the assistant 
commissioner of Mustaphabad, another fellow-passenger 
on board the Burrampootra, who had rejoined his ap- 
pointment straightway on landing, and looked in, a day 
or two afterwards, on his cousin, Exsign Spragge, of 
the 76th Native Infantry, while the officers of that corps 
were taking early tea in the mess-house verandah after 
morning parade. “Ah! Miss Cunningham?” said 
Sparrow, with an air of languid superiority, to the two 
or three sitting next him, as bis wily cousin turned the 
conversation from that gentleman’s experiences of Lon 
don life and Continental travel to the subject of general 
interest-—“ Ah ! you see, Miss Cunningham is a sort of 
woman that don’t often come out to this country. 
Not a mere chit of a girl just out of the school- 


She could see his/room, to get her head turned by seeing a few young 


fellows in red coats, or being made love to by & 

and- ©. purser; she has been brought up 
abroad and seen something of the world; talks 
French and Italian, and that sort of thing, as well as 
English, and with really quite a good taste in music. 
Not that she is at all a up, you know. She was 
not on speaking terms with everybody on board, of 
course—Mrs. Shaperown was too particular for that; 
but Zsaw a good deal of their party, naturally—her 
father and I being in the same commission, you see, 
made it different—and I found her very agreeable and 
well-informed. But I am afraid it will be slow for her 
out here, for my worthy chief, though a very excellent 
fellow, ain’t much accustomed to ladies’ society, and 
she’s not the sort of girl to care for what you fellows 
call gaiety—a ball where you make up a dozen dancing 
couples, including the grandmammas still on active 
service; or your picnics out of the nawab’s gardens, 
where there’s no grass and no water, and nothing to 
do but yawn, and eat hermetically-sealed lobsters. 
No, no, English life spoils you for that sort of thing. 
I declare since [have come back from furlough, I hate 
India more than ever.” 

So saying, Captain Sparrow mounted his horse, and 
nodding his adieu lenguidly but affably to his au- 
dience, cantered off to the residency, while the little 
group of officers dispersed to their respective bun- 
galows to dress and breakfast. Nor were they the 
only persons discussing the subject. “The poor dear 
commissioner,” said Mrs. Polwheedle, the brigadier’s 
wife, to the occupant of the next carriage, as the two 
ladies sat listening to the strains of the regimental 
band playing on the Mall at sunset—“ the poor dear 
commissioner, there’s his daughter actually going to 
arrive in a day or two, and not a thing ready for her. 
I want him to let Miss Cunningham stay with us for a 
week or two at first, it will be so dull for her, poor 
girl, in that great barn of a residency all by herself, 
and not a lady within five miles. No, he has not ex- 
actly promised that she shall do so, but then you know 
the commissioner, it isso hard to get him to saya 
thing outright; he is always most friendly witl us, I 
am sure, and the brigadier says he is very clever in 
his management of the natives, and very ¢lever he 
must be, for he scarcely ever speaks a word. But as 
I said to him, my dear Mr. Cunniugham, you really 
must let the dear girl stay and rest with us, at an 
rate on her way up, for she will be shaken to deat 
with the palkee journey from Panipoor, and will never 
be able to get on to the residency the same morning. 
And so we expect her, and then I daresay when she 
once stops, she will be glad to stay with me for a day 
or two, and the commissioner can come down and dine 
whenever he likes, and I will ask some of the senior 
officers and their wives to meet them. This will be 
such a nice introduction for her—don’t you think so ? 
and much pleasanter thanif she were set down al) at 
once at the residency, with the commissioner away all 
day at cutchery, and she not able to speak a word of the 
language. It’s bad enough when you can talk it, with 
these native servants ready to steal the very nose off 
your face. Oh,I do think they are such rogues, every 
man of them.” And as the good ag 4 thoughts passed 
from her hospitable intentions to the wrongs inflicted 
by the children of the soil, her ample face assumed a 
rosier hue, and her voice a deeper tone. 

The arrangement proposed by Mrs. Polwheedle for 
Miss Cunuingham’s reception was, however, never 
carried out. Two mornings after the above conver- 
sation took place, the brigadier returning, from his 
early ride, brought the news to his wife that the com- 
missioner had gone down the previous day in the 
nawab’s camel-carriage to Panipoor, at which place 
the made road from Calcutta at that time terminated, 
to meet his daughter and her maid, and that the party 
had passed through cantonments on their way to the 
residency at daybreak that morning. 


CHAHTER IL. 


Mustaphabad society allowed Miss Cunningham 
one day’s rest to recover from the fatigue of her jour- 
ney, and by way of preserving its own. self-respect 
from the imputation of curiosity—the only exception 
being Captain Buxey, the paymaster, who, as an old 
friend who had known her when she was a little girl, 
drove out tu see her the first day; but on the second 
morning after her arrival quite a stream of visitors 
might have been seen making their way along the 
dusty road between the cantonments and the residency 
with many of whom, to the desire of seeing the fair 
océupant, was added a curiosity to inspect the place 
by daylight; for the commissioner, although a hospit- 
able man, who gave frequent solemn dinner parties as 
became his position, was too much occupied with busi- 
ness to receive morning visitors by living aloue. 

First in the field was Mrs. Polwheedle, whose ba- 
rouche drove into the residency-grounds, even before 
the gong in the portico had struck eleven o’clock, the 
time when etiquette assumes that visitors should be on- 
ly starting from their own houses, and early enough to 
find Mr. Cunningham still sitting with his daughter over 
a late breakfast table, ‘‘ I thought I would come early,” 





said the lady, after greetings, “ because I know your 
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papa has to be in court all day; and as he wouldn’t let 
you stop with us on the way, as I wanted him to, I 
thought it might be a comfort to you to have some one 
to introduce all the visitors whon they arrive ; for you 
will have quite a levee to-day—the whole station, in 
fact. It’s not quite the same thing, of course, as when 
we arrived, when the brigadier came to take up the com- 
mand; then there was a salute fired, and all the officers 
came to call in uniform and swords; still, I can assure 
you, your arrival has made quite a sensation, as well it 
may,” she added, taking a step backward, and survey- 
ing, with her head on one side, the beautiful young wo- 
man before her, who stood smiling and amused at the 
address of her voluble visitor. ‘‘ My dear, you must 
let me give you a kiss,” continued Mrs. Polwheedle, 
advancing as she spoke, and folding Miss Cunningham 
in her ample embrace; “I am sure that we shall be 
great friends. I have no daughter of my own—only 
one son; I will tell you all about him by and by,” she 
added, with a knowing smile. “Then you will want 
some hints about the servants, for they will take you in 
nicely at first. Oh yes,” she continued, stopping Mr. 
Cunningham short as he was about to speak, “ I know 
the dear good commissioner thinks they are quite per- 
fect angels with black faces,—just like the brigadier, in 
fact—he believes in the natives too; and nicely he 
would be robbed if it wasn’t for me; I don’t believe his 
bearer would leave him a shirt to his back. And then 
you will be wanting some advice about furniture,” 
she continued, as the two ladies moved towards the 
drawing-room—for the commissioner, unable to come 
into action under fire of the invader’s guns, had effect- 
ed a retreat into his own rooms—“ and very difficult it 
is to get sofar up country ; but, bless me!” she ex- 
claimed, as the altered aspect of the great room broke on 
her, its former empty condition having been remedied 
by the advent of a large assortment of chairs, couches, 
easy-chairs, and ottomans, comfortalde but incongru- 
ous, which the sly commissioner had managed to in- 
troduce without her agency or knowledge, the whole 
ret off by a bran new grand piano, arrived a day or 
two before its mistress—“ bless me! why, this is in- 
deed a transformation!” nor was the lady’s astonish- 
ment diminished on finding that Miss Cunningham 
was until then unaware, that all this splendor had 
been accumulated entirely on her account. 

“Why, I declare, my dear, one hardly knows the 

place again. Your _— used to give very elegant 
dinners, you know, as became his position; half the 
station would be here at a time, and everything in 
first-rate style. You can do the thing proerly in 
these splendid rooms—Calcutta matting, too, I de- 
clare !” she ejaculated, by way of interlude, poking 
the floor with her parasol; “ must have cost a rupee a 
yard if it cost a pice. Splendid rooms, are they not? 
and no rent to pay. I often tell the brigadier he 
ought to write in to government for an official resi- 
dence. Our dining room will only hold eighteen 
comfortably, though you can get twenty-two in by a 
squeeze. e must make the commissioner fix an 
early day to bring you to dinner—a sort of introduc: 
tion to Mustaphabad society; but, as I was saying, 
although the commissioner used to give such fine par- 
‘ties, when the ladies came into the drawing room, 
there was hardly a chair for them to sit down upon, 
eave alone an ottoman. And now I declare,” she 
added, surveying the room with a comprehensive 
glance, “I don’t suppose there is a house outside 
‘Chowringhee so handsomely furnished. And the 
whole effect is really quite chaste; the mixture of 
green and blue satin blends so nicely, does’nt it? 
Sut, dear me, I have never asked you about yourself 
all this time! ‘ell me, my dear, you must have had 
an awfully trying journey. For my part I never will 
zo even to the hills unless the brigadier goes with 
me; I really cannot travel alone. For all that I look 
so strong, I am really very delicate, and the least 
fright upsets me. Tell me, my dear, weren’t you very 
nervous at first starting on your journey, at being sur- 
rounded by chattering natives, and you not able to 
speak a word to them ?” 

“Oh no,” replied the smiling young lady; “you see 
wecame that is, my companion and I—with friends of 
papa almost the whole way. So we had no trouble 
at all; and then papa sent his head man—his jemadar 
I think he calls him—to Calcutta to meet me, and he 
sat on a box night and day, and seemed never to go 
to sleep at all; so we got on capitally, and then papa 
met us at Panipoor, and brought us on ina camel 
carriage, a wonderful conveyance, but really very 
comfortable. 

Thus Mrs. Polwheedle was already established on a 
fciendly footing when the other visitors arrived, a suc- 
cession of them too numerous to mention, ladies with 
their husbands, and bachelors, singly or in pairs—Colo- 
nel Tartar of the Hussars, to wit, driving his mail-phae- 
ton ; Rowell and Scurry of the same regiment driving 
out together in the latter’s tandem ; Messrs. Cubit and 
Stride of the artillery, in a buggy hired from Nubbee 
Bux, general dealer in the bazaar, the horse attached 
to which, Seing newly employed in such a capacity, 
made sunety diversions by the way off the road, a 





unattended with serious consequences, as the embank-, 


try. 


of a famous episode in events to come—which had been 
built in the days before the annexation of Mustapha- 
bad, and when British authority and interest had been 
represented by a resident or diplomatic agont stationed 
at the court of the nawab, and therefore still bore the 
designation of “the residency "—had been designed 
with a view to symbolize the importance of the pnra- 
mount authority—the reigning nawab uuder treaty en- 
gagements paying the cost—and the architect had ap- 
parently intended to produce some undefined resem- 
blance to the British Museum or a Grecian temple, 
w thout feeling quite sure which of the two should be 
copied. 
psa in the wall, which enclosed the spacious 
grounds, alighted under a gigantic portico of no particu- 
lar order, the columns of which dwarfed their ponies to 
the size of sheep, and where a sepoy af their regiment 
was standing as sentry; and then, proceeding up 
flight of broad steps, on which were lounging half a doz- 
ed messengers clad in scarlet tunics, with goid waist 
bands and white turbans, were ushered into the house. 
The public rooms were large and lofty ; but the draw- 
ing-roow, which occupied the centre of the building, 
deriving all its light from narrow clerestory windows 
shaded by blinds, and through the doors opening iuto 
the surrounding rooms, was somewhat gloomy in the 
daytime. 
these particulars, although the time was to come when 
he would be familiar with every corner of the building; 
for, entering straightway from the glare of Indian sun- 
light into comparative darkness, he was painfully con- 
scious of making an entry deficient in dignity, as he 
stumbled against an ottoman. and then knocked his 
shins against a chair, before he became gradually able 
to make out the presence of the occupants of the 
drawing-room, Miss Cunningham, Mrs. Polwheedle, and 
two officers of Hussars ; and as the new-comers estab- 
lished themselves on chairs at the far side of a great 
gulf or open space, hounded on one side by a table, and 
on the other by a large ottoman, our subaltern became 
more than ever impressed with a sense fof his unwor- 
thiness, while fecling, too, that his tight red shell-jacket 
contrasted disadvantageously with the easy grace of the 
long braided frock-coats of the other visitors. Moreover, 
although the latter had driven over, they were adorned 
with long glistening steel spurs, whereas the two infant 
r 
smemed into the heels of their boots, as befitted men of 
their branch of the service when on horseback, wholly 
without lustre or rattle, and good only for use. 
road too had been dusty, aad the wind high, and even a 
December suu is hot at mid-day, and poor Yorke was 
conscious that his face was flushed and dirty, contrast- 
ing unfavorably with the cool and orderly appearance of 
the two drivers, one of whom sat calmly sucking the 
top of his cane, while the other, with a pleased simper 
on his face, and playing with his laced cap, was talking 
easy nothings to the lady of the house. Nor did the 
conversation begin auspiciously. 
Mrs. Polwheedle. 


pose ? 
—that is the name, you know, they give to a pony 
in this country—is the most useful animal you can 
imagine 
and does any quantity of work, but never gets 
tired. Every subaltern, you know, in this country 
keeps his pony, although how an ensign can afford to 
do it on his pay is a perfect wonder, with grain at 
sixteen 
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ment was not much raised above the surrounding coun-| peared to have had enough in the encounter, “it 
Others, more economically disposed, made the! looks a good, useful, weight carrying nag, and handy 
journey on horseback, among them Lieutenant Yorke 
and Ensign Spragge of the 76th Native Infantry, who 
eantered down to the residency on their respective 
ponies. 


The commissioner’s house—destined to be the scene 


The two visitors, riding through a gateless 


Not, however, that young Yorke noticed 


a 


for getting off and on again—not far to travel either 
way.” 

‘This last remark might be said to complete the vie} 
tory, for riding was not among Brigadier Pols 
wheedle’s strong points; but the lady was not pre« 
pared to surrender all at once the positions she had 
assumed, so, turning again towards young Spragge, 
she said— 

“So you have got a new commanding officer now, 
Major Dumble. He called on us yesterday, and seems 
a quiet, gentlemanly person: How do you like the 
change frem Colonel Marshall ?” 

* Well, of course we are sorry to lose Sur dear old 
colonel; he had never been away from the regiment 
before.” 

“And why did he leave it to go to another regi- 
ment, then ?” 

“He had to make way for Major Dumble. The 
major, of course, had to come back to the regiment, 
on promotion, because he cuvuldn’t hold his appoint- 
ment as a field officer; and as he must come back to 
his own regiment, the colonel had to be shifted to 
another.” 

“Oh, yes ; the brigadier was telling me something 
about it. Major Dumble comes from the commissa- 
riat, does he not ?” 

“No, from the pay-department; he has been fifteen 
years away from the regiment.” 

“ Well, I hope he is a good drill, and will take care 
to get the regiment into good order for inspection, 
for the brigadier is very particular. You must know, 
Miss Cunningham, that all the annual inspections are 
coming on, The brigadier has to inspect all the regi- 
ments in the station, and make a report on them to 
the commander-in-chief ; this is a first-class brigade, 
you know, and so the brigadier reports direct to head- 
quarters. You will enjoy these inspections, I am surf 
and must not fail to come to them, especially the 
cavalry review, it is such a pretty sight. Isn’t it, Mr} 
Rowell ?” she added, turning towards that gentleman, 
and as it were holding out the olive branch to him. 
“Oh, yes,” replied Rowell ; “ the colonel generally 
knocks the regiment about a bit on these occasions— 
pursuing practice, and that sort of thing ; it amuses 
the brigadier and the ladies.” 

Just then Miss Cunningham, opposite to whom 
Yorke was sitting, but along way off, crossed over 
towards him. If she seemed beautiful before, the 





subaiterns wore little insignificant appendages 


The 


It was opened by 
“You young gentlemen rode over on your tats, I sup- 


The subaltern’s tat, my dear Miss Cunningham 


It goes out any number of times a day, 


— the rupee.” 


Poor Yorke felt himself getting redder than ever; 


but while casting about for a repartee which did not 
readily present ‘itself, one of the Hussar officers took 
up the cudgels. 


i 


Scurry here.” 


“Subalterns don’t always keep ponies, if you 
lease, Mrs. Polwheedle; I have never had one since 
entered the service: I prefer horses; so does Mr. 


“Oh yes, of course,” replied Mrs. Polwheedle with 
a smile, as if half disposed to wrath, half disposed to 
condescension; “I was not referring to calvary offi- 
cers; you gentlemen have your chargers, I know, and 
very pretty they look, but—” 

“ By the way,” interrupted the aggressive Rowell, 
“that’s not a bad looking tat the vrigadier has been 
riding lately—where did he get him from ?” 

“You mean his grey horse?” replied the lady, 
bridling up. 

“Well, it isn’t exactly a horse,” continued the per- 
sistent Rowell; “it certainly ain’t fourteen; I doubt 
it’s much over thirteen.” 

“Well, sir, and if it is not, pray what has the age 
of the horse to do with the matter?” 

“Not thirteen years, Mrs. Polwheedle; I wasn’t 
speaking about the pony’s age, but about his height. 

owever,” he continued, seeing that the lady ap- 


grace of her movements, as she passed over the open 
space, possessed the young fellow as with a sense of en! 
chantment; while the rustling of her dress when she 
took the seat next to his, raised a corresponding flut- 
ter in his heart, as he sat motionless, fascinated by 
her proximity, hardly venturing to look up, gazing at 
the folds of rich trimmings that fluttered beside him} 

Yet there was nothing very formidable in her opeu- 
ing address, ‘These soldiers,” she asked, “ who 
mount guard by turns at our door, do they belong to 
your regiment ?” 

As Miss Cunningham said this in a low, rich voice, 
which had in it an expression of unconscious pathos, 
and turning her long graceful neck, looked towards 
the listener, her manner was as if the question was 
full of intezest for her, and her face, although it wore 
an open smile, seemed as one that might be readily 
attuned to sympathy with sorrow. 

Yorke’s acquaintance with young ladies was not 
large, and he had never met with anything like this 
before. Miss Glumme, one of the two young ladies 
imported into Mustaphabad in the previous season, 
never looked you in the face at all, but answered ques- 
tions monosyllabically, and with downcast eyes, as if 
conversation was a thing unbecoming a woman ; Miss 
Peart, on the other hand, a little brunette nowise af- 
flicted with mauvais honte, jerked out her sentences 
with a sort of little laugh at the end of each, as if the 
mere act of saying anything in itself partook of the 
funny. But here was a young lady who appeared 
even when in society to take an interest in something} 
A queen, too, could not have been more grecious; and 
surely no queen ever looked more regal in her crown 
than did this beautiful young woman, with a coronet 
of rich brown hair braided over her lofty head. 

“T quite expected,” continued Miss Cunningham, 
“to find the sepoys insiynificant-looking creatures, 
with large soft eyes and big earrings. It was quite a 
surprise to see them so different. You must feel very 
proud of commanding such fine fellows.” 

**T don’t command them, you know,” replied Yorke; 
«I only command my own company—at least I hold 
two companies just now, as we are short of officers — 
here the young fellow stopped with some confusion 
for it suddenly seemed to him how vain he must ap- 
pear to be, bragging about his duty in this way. 
Besides, what could a splendid creature like this care 
about the small organic details of a native infantry 
regiment, a thing regarded by society generally, and 
| young ladies in particular for the first three or four 
| years of spinsterhood—if it lasted so leng—as alto- 
| gether beneath serious interest ? 

— (To be continued in our next.) 
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European Summary of the Week. 








There is great excitement throughout Europe in consequence 
of the heavy floods which have simultaneously inundated France, 
Hungary,and England. Not only in the south and west of Eng- 
land the rivers have overflowed, but heavy rains have been fall- 
ing in Lancashire and Yorkshire and adjoining counties, The 
River Calder has overflowed its banks for twenty miles. From 
Halifax to Burnley the roads are submeiged. Many streets and 
houses in Todmorden and Exst Woodbridge are flooded. The 
Don threatens to inundate the low-lying parts of Sheffield. The 
Ribble has risen and overflowed the country for a distance of 
thirty miles slong its banks, 

The London Mark Lane Express of July 20th says: ‘In 
France wheat has advanced in the provinces 1s. to 3s., and in 
Paris 1s.6d, Flour hes advanced 2s. per sack. Here we have 
yet to learn the iull extent of the advance. Before the heaviest 
rains there was an occasional rise of 1s. to 28 Last week's sales 
were only 3,214 quarters above those of the same week io 1874. 
Every market is so scantily supplied that we seem to be on the 
borders of exhaustion, though from the lowest point our aver 

show a rise of only 3s. 5d. Iu Belgium and }'olland there 

been a moderate rise, Even in Germany, with good pros- 
pects, prices are somewhat dearer, while in Hungary, where the 
crop is enormous, they are also dearer.” 


The American Team are still continuing their successful ca- 
reer in England. The captains of the English, Iri h, and Scotch 
eights in a letter to the Conncil, express the hope that the vari- 
ous suggestions for a wa'ch will lead not only to a contest be. 
Sween the teams of the United States and the United Kingdom 
hereafter, but will ensure an annual competition at Wimbledon 
for the championship of tho wozld. 

The projected visit of the Prince of Wales to Jndia, is dir- 
cussed in various terms by tbe local Press. While some of these 
papers anticipate nothing but good from it, there are others 
which take a less favor ble view. ‘The journals of the latter 
class say, that the relative positions of the Viceroy and the 
Prince of Wales will be wholly unintelligible ‘o O ientals, that 
the natives will not know what to maxe of a Prince, who canrot 
give, instant redress to every petitioner wh» lays a complaint 
before him, and they bring for bh many more argumenta of a 
similar nature in support of their point. We have not yet got 
much information as to the route which it is proposed that his 


Royal Highness should take, or as to the festivities wh'ch will be | 


given in celebration of his coming; but it seems probable that 
Delhi will be the centre of attraction. Sr Henry Davies, the 








United Kingdom in the quarter ended June 30th, 1875, the fol- 
lowing facts and figarcs are taken:—Customs, £4,687,000. Ex- 
cise, £6,427,000; Stamps, £2,800,000; Land Tax and House 
Dnty, £462,C00 Property and Income Tax, £775,000; Post 
Office, £1,568,000; Telegraph Service, £3°0,000; Orown Land, 


pared with the corresponding period of last year, there is an in- 
crease in the Customs of £124,(0); Excise, £97,000; Stamps, 
£86,000; Land Tax and House Duty, £49,00 ; a decrease in the 


Office of £218,00); miscel aneous, £314,141. 
£888,14', decrease, £294,000 


attending the Presbyterian Confereuce number one bundred 


New Y rk. 


received. 


tion of political power, with the view to securing the more com 


The ‘ollowing American representatives attended: Rev. Mr. 
Morris of Cincinnati; Dre. McCosh of Princeton, Stuart Robinson|rye »eoLiGENCE OF THE CAPTAIN ADMIITED- THE FIRST V.RDICT 
ot Louisville, Sloau of Allegbany City, and Schaff and Kogers of AGAINST TH+ COMPANY. 


plete representation of the people. He called attention to the 
increase of population in the large towns and the d injofd 8. 


tor the maintencace of tranquillity. All that is necessary is to 
develop this understanding, and honestly to carry it out-——which 
is certainly dut impossible. yThe awakening of Mussulman fanati- 
cism, which seems to be preparing in Ceutral Asia—and, as is, 
suggested, at the instigation of the Ameer of Kashgar, who 


£78,000; miscellaneons, £1,116,662; total, £18,266,662. Com.}bopes to find in it an element of strength in his conflict with 


China, baving with that object placed himself under he sover- 
eighty of the Sultan of Turkey—may extend to India, and 
threaten the British rule there. Here is a matter tbat pre- 


Property and Incowne tax of £294,000; an increase in the Post eminently affects the interest of the two Christian Powers in 
Total increase, | Asia, and which shows the necessity of replacing a mistrust for 


which there is no justification, by a sincere and permament 


The counc | of delegates from all the Presbyterian churches in] understanding. 
Christendom met in London on July 25tb. Many representa- 
tives ot the American and Cavadian churches were present, Tbe]i8 expected to arrive in Rome next September, to receive the 
object of the council is to demonstrate unity of belief among Cardinal's bat from the hands of the Pope and many American 
Protestants, arrange mission vork, concentrate tho influence of|¢cclesiastics will accompany him. 
the Charch npon educational and social reforms, and organize > Fei 
resistance to inGdelity and religions intolerance. The delegates} Heavy Verdict Against The White Star Line. 


The J urnal of Florence, July 20th, says Cardinal McCloskey 








THE LOSS OF THE ATLANTIC 





Court of Queen’s Bench Guoildball, June 30th— Sittings at 


The nnual dinuer of the Cobden Club took place at Green-| Nisi Prins, betore Mr. Justice Lush and a special Jury.)—The 
wich on Jaly 18th. M. Michel Uhevalier, the French political Lord Chief Justice being unwell, Mr. Justice Lush sat for him. 
ae occ “core eo hg pe rare arose out of the loss of the Atlantic steamer in Avril, 1873, off 
Hon. Mr, Forster; in reply to the toast ‘* Our Foreign Guests,” the coast of Nova Scotia. on her voyage from Liverpool to New 
referred to the Americans present, whom be said he could hardly|‘°rk- The Captain rashly approached too neur the shore with- 
call foreigners, Mr. Fos er introduced General McDowell, who, out taking soundings, and this caused the terrible catastrophe, 
in a pleasant speech, declared that America had nothing to be 
ashamed of in the way of free intercourse with the world, Every] those on board was one Kruger, 'y descent a German, though 
one coming there met with a hearty welcome, and all were|born iu this couotry, who was engaged in the timber trade in 
granted equal privileges Mr. Natban Appleton of Boston allu ted America, and was proceeding to New York, for the purpose of 
to the approaching Certenvial Fxhibition at Philadelphia, and 
said be thought that Eurepe mistock its meaning, which prin-/and his widow, on behalf of herself and her family, sued the 
cipally was unison between the Northern and Southern States,|company under Lord Campbell's act, to re over compensation 
He trusted that Europeans would take the opportunity of visit for the loss they had sustained. 
ing the Exhibition, and that the meeting of the Cobden Clab 
would be held in Philadelphia. ibe dinner closed with a vote/tion of the courts of common law, and also that it happened at 
of thonks to the chairman, ‘Tbe American guests were cordially | Nova tcotia, in the Dominion of Canada, and tha , according to 


Krug:r agt.,Th’ Oceanic Sleamer Nuvijation C mpany —Tbis case 


the vessel struck on the rocks and was lest. Cut of 900 persons 
on board 600 were drowned in a very few minutes. Among 


setting op an agency in Canada. He was twenty-eight ye rs of 
age, was n arried, ond left a widow and tbree young children, 


The company, besides denying the negligence alleged, pleaded 
hat the accident bappened on the high seas, ouc of the jurisdic- 


the law of that country, the action could not be maintained. 
Mr. Fitzjames Stephens. Q. C., and Mr. A. L Smith were for 


Sr Charles Dilke offered a motion oa July 15th, that in ‘he}ing plaintiff; Mr. butt, Q C., Mr. Bruce, and Mr Myburgh 
opinion of the House of Coumons, it is the daty of the Govern-| were for the company. On the case being ope ed, Mr. Butt, on 
ment to inquire into the various methods tor a juster {d stribu—| tbe part of the company, said they had satisfied themselves, that 


the loss of the vessel bad arisen through the negligence of the 
captain, and therefore they would not dispute their liability, and 
would yield to a verdict, so that the question became only one 





the motion was lost by a vote of 120 years to 19) 1 ays. 


to the proposed tunnel between France and England. A private 


recess from August 8th to November 16th. 
From Germany we have nothing worthy of notice. 


other. 
The recent detention of Protestant books by the customs au 


is being executed here by the clergy aud the civil Governor. 


Government bopes to conciliate the papal Nuncio and the Mod 


8iing a liberal policy regarding public worship. 


for the continuance of the Brussels ( onference. 


desire of possessing, and which in any case could only be ac 


land, overtures which have never been made to her 





In France, matters remain in statu geo, the Imperialists and) soundings, but obeerving t 
the Republicans, intriguing to secure prominence. Tbe Assem.|/man and had, when the disaster occurred, shown the greatest 


But they were prepared with evidence to show that 


the small boroughs. Mr. Disraeli replied that such anoma'ies|the vessel had been well found in all respects. 
were inevitable, and a periodical revision of the Constitution 
was necessary to prev nt them, He declared the present 8ys-| friend 
tem was the admiration of the world. ‘the House divided, and| course for his clients. He then proceeded to state the case for 


Mr. Stephens said he was prepared with evidence on the other 
side tofshow the contrary ; and be bad no doubt his learned 
ad taken a wise, as it certainly was a fair and proper 


the plaintiff, saying the loss of the vessel bad arisen through the 
rashness of the cap ain in g ing near the shore without taking 
the captain, if a ra b, was a brave 


often a i : the bill relative} bravery and courage, risking his own life to save the lives of 
MD, Sep Capen eo Rie B6S ot, ORS: SI Cee others, He then proceeded to state the position and prospects 
ol the deceased with refi i 





y income stating tbat 


thorities ‘at Santander, is believed to be part of a coercive 
scheme to force active Protestants to leave Spain. It is alleged 
-|that this plan is inspired by promivent persons in Madrid, aud 


who hop: by indirect pressure to expel the resident American 
evangelical{mivistcr. The impression also prevails that the Madridjunless some fresh change is made in the law, will never sit 


érates with this underhand persecution, while apparently pur- 


In St. Petersb rgh there ie a strong growing feeling, in favor 
of an hearty alliance between Ru sia and Evgland. The Cen- 
tral Asian question has for rome time been the su ject of num-|Fravklin, whose il'ness caused sincere regret among her many 
berless comments in various newspapers. Combinations bave|f ieuds in this country, cied on July 19th in London, in the 
been suggested which, by a single stroke of the pen, were fto|seventy-first year of her age. It had been reported tbat she had 
setile all the difficulties of the Central Acian problem ; England| P#rtly recovered her health, and correspondents remarked, that 
and Russi. were to divide between them immense districts 


which belong to neither Power, which they probably have no|seemed togire her new life. Lady Franklin's maiden name was 


bill in reference to the same project, has already passed the|he was making an income of £2,000 a year, and saved £1,0'0 a 
British House of Commons, and is now before the Lords. The/year ; and he pointed out that the action was for the benefit of 
commit'ee of the Assembly has resolved to report in favor of a|'be widow and her thre children, to compensate them for the 


loss they had sustained. 
The widow and the other witnesses were called in support of 
tbe statement, and evidence had also been taken under a com- 


Affairs in Spain continuefto be much mixed ; the Alfonsists| mission in Ameri a. 
and the Qarlists, daily telegraphing the destruction of each 


In the result, the jury gave a verdict for the plaintiff for £5,@00 
— £2,000 for the widow, and £1,0'0 for each of the three chil- 
drev.—From the London Times. 








On tHE Stu Day or Jury the English Court of 
Queen’s Bench sat for the last time. Its functions will hereafter 
be exercised by one of the divisions uf the High Court of Judi- 
*}oature, under the act passed by the law reformers of the last 
Parliament. The Court of Queen’s Beach, properly so called, 


.Jagain, avd has closed its long existence—of at Jeast 1,0 0 years, 
for it is cnrious that just tha period bas elapsed since the time 
when the King, in the person of Alfred, first exercised it~ high 
jurisdiction over all the magistrates and superior Judges, This 


The London Daily Telegraph of July 20th, says Russia has} special ean, indeed, constitutes the exclusive jurisdiction 
officially announced her intention of withdrawing her proposal of the 


ing’s Bench, which preserves the memory of its origin 
in its peculiar title —‘** The Court of tue King before the King 
himself. ' 





Tue Late Lavy Jane Frankuin.—Lady Jane 


the hope of receiving fresh tidings of the ill-fated Arc'ic expedi- 
tion in which ber busband, Sir Jobo Franklin, was concerned, 


Griffin, and she was born in London. She was married to sir 


quired after tho lapse of many years and at the price of endless}J°L0 Franklin in 1826. Sir Jobn had served in the British navy 
sacrifices. An exaggerated interpretation of an article in an im- 
portant Russian uewspaper b's afforded to the English press the | pointed Governor of Van Diemans Land, and during the six 
innocent amusement of proudly rejecting, in the name of Eng-| Years of bis administration his wife aided bim in securing the 


It is cer- 
tain that the two Governments do not dream of such ambitious 
Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab, whose term of office wou d plans or such radical solutions ; but if they will act in a more 


ander Lord Nelson, and had led two expeditions to the Arctic 
ions before this (his second) marage. In 1834 he was ap- 


favor of the colonists aud natives. A dangeruns kind of reptile 
infested Van Diemaun’s [and at this time, and Lady Franklin 
paid a rum of money for each one that was killed. Consequently 
the species was soon exterminated. In May, 1845, Sir John 


ordinarily expire towards the close of this year, is to remain at) mcdest sphere, they w'll only the more secu ely attain the object Franklin sailed from England for the Arcti seas, in command of 


his post for twelve months longer, and the reason assigned is 
that a change would be inconvenient during the Prince's visit. 
Meantime in London the discontented Radicals aud Republi-| 


of arriving at an anderstanding in the common interest of both 
countries, which is at the same time the interest of civil zation 
and progress. Au important part of the problem bas, moreover, 


the ships “ Erebus’ aud “ Terror,’ hoping to discover the 
northwest passage, The cxpedition was expected to retnrn in 
1847, In that ye r Lady Frankin, feeling great anxiety tor ber 
husband, began ber memorable series ot efforis to ascertain his 


cans are endeavoring to get up an excitement, claiming that the| been solved within but a very few days, when an understanding | fate. She offered larg rewards to any person wh2 would at- 


_ Sxpense of the visit ought to be defrayed by the Proce himself, 
which of course is only an absurdity. 


From an abstract of the gross product of the revenue of the| 





was arrived at, not as to the territories which each Power might 
conquer for of this, we repeat it, there is no question—bat as 
to the extent of each Power's sphere of action and responsibility 





tempt to discover the missi g party. = be made on appeal to the 
American people in 1:49, fos the r co-operation in the search, to 
which the late Henry Grinnell responded. Sue did not give up 
to the last, ber hope of rescuing Sir Jobo Frunkiin, 
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ExrraorprmNaRy Swiuaine Feat in Enctanp.—The 
London Daily News, of July 5th, has the following: ‘‘ A remark - 
able eshibition of aatatory power and skill took place in the 
Thames on Saturday afternoon, when Captain Webb undertook 
to perform the unprecedented fete of swiming from Blackwall to 
Gravesend, a distance of twenty miles. Mr. Webb is a sturdy, 
well-proportioned Englishman, twenty-seven years of age, stands 
five feet eight inches, and weighs about fourteen stones. Master 
of a merchantman trading between liverpool and Ireland, he 
has not hitherto appeared in the capacity of a professional or 
amateur swimmer, but he bas from early life accustomed himself 
to the water, and has succeeded in accomplishing more than one 
notable exploit, (Chief among these wasa gallant display of 
heroism from on board the Russia, one of the Cunard line of 
steamers, when in mid-Atlantic on her way from New York to 
Liverpool, in » pril, 1873. While the ship was going at full epced 
through a heavy sea, against half a gale of wind a sailor fell 
overboard. Mr. Wood, then serving as able seaman, jamped 
after him immediately, but the sailor had disappeared never to 
rise again, end the brave man who had plunged in was soon left 
far behind, out of sight, buffeting with the waves. For thirty- 
five minutes his fate was unceriain, until the ship put about, and 
a boat, which had been promptly lowered, succeeded in picking 
him up. For this courageous action Mr. Webb was rewarded by 
a subscription of £100 raised by the passengers, the silver medals 
of the Liverpool and Royal Humane Societies, and the Stan- 
hope gold medal given by the latter society for the best ‘* case” 
of the year. This medal was presented to bim 
by the Duke of Edinburgh as Chairman of the one 
hundredth anviversary dinner of tbe society at the Freemasons’ 
Tavern in May, 1+73. The present feat was undertaken for a 
small wager of £20 to £10, accepted by the adventurous voya- 
ger. Mr. Beckwith, teacher ot swimming, and a small party of 
friends, went down per steamer Falcon to Blackwall, and follow- 
ed Captain Webb on his course. He plunged into the mid chan 
nel of the Thames at 2.75 o’clock, on the tirstof a slow ebb on 
a calm and rather dull afternoon. Feeling confident that he 
could sustain himself against the coldness of the water, and 
knowing, also, that swimming was to bim as walking to an ordi- 
nary man, Mr. Webb took his work gently. Striking well out 
with his hands, and resting on his chest, he drove himself stead 
ily along »ith smart strokes by the feet. At first it would seem 
that the power of so small an object as one man in a vast ex- 
panse of water, would be altogether ina ‘equate to cover twenty 
miles ; but when in little more than an hour and a half, nearly 
one-half the distance bad been accomplished, and Captain Webb 
was still vigorous as ever, the chances became decidedly in bis 
favor. On receiving at this stage three successive sips of brandy 
and water, he declared himself to pe still quite fresh, and to all 
appearance showed no signs of falling off. A thunderstorm of 
heavy rain passed over without interfering with the steady pio- 
gress of the swimmer, who, lying ch efly on the chest, took an 
occasional change to the side tor a brief period. The expedition 
was not generally known, but at various stages of the course, 
and especially in passing the training-ships, the gallant swim- 
mer was warmly cheered. At Rosherville and Gravesend, quite 
a flotilla of boats gathered around the still active and vigorous 
form of the swimmer, and at 7.18 off Gravesend Town pier, 
Captain Webb was taken on board his attendant boat amid 
general plaudits. The twenty miles was done in four hours, 
fifty-three minutes, on a tide running about four miles an hour. 
Captain Webb was pale, and seewed somewhat chilled by. his 
long immersion, but, according to his own outspoken and manly 
words, was ‘All right.” The feat is undoubtedly one of the 
most extraordinary of the kind ever accomplished. It is said 
that a swim across the Channel will be next attempted. Capt. 
Webb i- a native of Shropshire, and the son of a surgeon in that 
county. 





Birps 1n Lonpon.—Only those who have tried rising 
with the lark, know what a rus m urbe may be tound before 9 a, 
M. in the London parks. Thrushes feed there late and early in 
the day, and even bnild in hgh trees inaccessible to boys. 
Chaffinches, gay as in a country orchard, may be seen there, 
and robins ; indeed the latter penetrate, especially in winter, to 
the squares. There are rookeries at Kensington Palace and in 
Holland Park. The wood-pigeon's coo floats to the ears, along 
with tbe distant roar of the awakening city from the tallest trees 
in Kensington Gardens, and Regent’s Park. In this latter lo- 
cality and in Hyde Park, the blackcap sings during summer. 
In such situations, too, the swallow tribe may be noticed, being 
banished there and to the suburbs, by the smoke and noise. 
The starling, however, makes its nest on the top of the tall 
we t-end mansions, and occasionally afew martins will build 
under the eaves of such houses, The birds indigenous to 





European Miscellanies. 





Tue Serious Cuarce or AssauLt on A Lapy, in a 
railway carriage, whch we noticed last week, is creating great 
excitement throughout England. The following from tbe Lon- 
don Times, shows that Colonel Baker is endeavoring to obtain a 
change of venue and a postponement of his trial, so as to allow 
the excitement to die out. As, however, judges in England are 
not elective, but are appointed, Colonel Baker's aplication has 
been sternly refused: 


JupGEs’ Campers, Jury 7rH-(BEFoRE Banov Poutocn.)— 
This case, on the commitment of Colonel Valentine Baker. of the 
Tenth Hussars, by the Guildford Bench ot Magistrates, to the 
assizes to be held at Croydon during the present month, on a 
charge of a sault on Miss Kate Dickinson, in a railway carriage, 
on the Southwestern line, was beard before the learned Judge, 
on a summons taken out on the part of the defendant, for a writ 
of cert oiari, ‘o remove the proceedings into the Court of Queen's 
Bench, in order that a special jury might be obtained on the 
trial. Colonel Baker had been admitted to bail in two sureties 
of £1,010 each, and himself in £2,000, and by the criminal law, 
@ special jury could not be procured on the trial of an indict- 
ment, except in a Superior Court. A caveat had been ordered 
on the proceedings, on the previous dey. 

M . C. Bowen attended in support of the application, and Mr. 
Poland for the prosecution. 

‘he defendant bas made an affidavit in support of the appli- 
catiou, which was produced. A rule has been established at the 
Judges’ Chambers, to exclude the pres: from hearing these ap- 
plications, and in ‘his case the rulo was strictly enforced by the 
clerk of the Judge inattendance. The learned counsel on both 
sides wero appealed to, and they thought that, as the matter had 
been reported, and as, but for the adjournment of the Court of 
Queen’s Bench, the application would have been made at West- 
minister, the case was an exception to the rule, and might be 
reported. The attorney for Colonel Baker, however, objected to 
a reporter being admitted, and the press were accordingly 
excluded. 

The case wae discussed by the learned counsel before Baron 
Pollock, for nearly an bour in the afternoon, The case was ex- 
pected to be tried at Croydon about the en! of the month, the 
Judges on the Circuit being Lord Chie‘ Baron Kelly ani Mr. 
Justice trett. In the event of the removal to the court of 
Queen's Bench and a special jary being procured, the case would 
take its turn on the list, and might not be reached for some 
months after the long vacation. 

Baron lolloek refused the application on the ground, as stated 
by the parties engaged on both sides, of the delay that would 
arise if he granted a certiorari, and a special jury was obtained. 

The defendant will now be tried at Croydon, during the pre 
sent Circuit. The Commission day is the 28th inst, 

Strance Discovery at Bucxincuam-Pavace.—A 
somewhat s‘ngular discovery has just been wade at Bucking- 
ham-Palace. [uring some alt rations, and while the workmen 
were en:aged in pulling down a w Il. » la ge quantity of valua- 
ble gold and silver plate, of about the time of George If!., and 
supposed to be worth several thonsand pounds, was discovered 
in a place of concealment. 

Mrs. Cuartes Kinastey, widow of Canon Kingsley, 
bas been premised by the Queen the next vacant set of rooms 
at Hampton Court Palace. Considering that she bas bad to 
leave her two homes of Westminster and Fversly, the Queen 
has decided to grant her ‘his favor, thongn there are severul 
names abead of hers. 

Deata or a Watertoo Verreran.-—At the age ot 
eighty-five years, Thumas Chapman, a Waterloo veteran, has just 
died at Comberton, near Cambr dge leaving a wife and eight 
children, forty-seven graud-children, and eighteen great-grand- 
cbildren. At Waterloo, Chapman was wounded in the chest, 
and ten years afterwards the bullet wis extracted, 

Eminent English lawyers are advocating the adop- 
tion of a code in tbat country, on the ground that the present 
bulk of English law is such, as to be almost b yond the mastery 
of any man. 

InDOW GARDENING IN WeEstMINsTER.—The Society 
for Promoting Window Gardening amongst the Working Classes 
in the United Parishes of St, “argaret and S . John, Westmins 
ter, beld its tenth annual flower show on Jnne 29tb, and was 





London may thus be catalogued, according to the freq y 
of their occurring ; Sparrow, re i-breast, starling, rook, thrush, 
blackbird, blue  titmouse. During the severe weather 
which closed 1874 fieldfares and redwings were picked 
up starved to death in the great west-end thorough- 
fares. On one day at the beginning of January, 1874, we ob- 
served in the Temple Gardens as the snow was melting, early in 
the afternoon a Royston crow, two redwings, two thiushb s, a 
blackbird, several starlings, and a moorhen. This was a red- 
letter day to the town naturalist. The enumeration of these 
birds will surprise those, who fancy that the practical study of 
ornithology is impossible in London, and nothing has been said 
of the many summer visitants, which : ttentive observation will’ 
discover by their notes at early morning, and after the perk 
gates are closed at night. To ascend to a higher family than 
any which we have bitherto touched, some years ago, a pair of 
sparrow-hawks reared their young among the : oils of rope at the 
feet of Nelson, in Trafalgar Square, and another pa r for severel 
seasons, built and reared their young | etween the wings of the 
golden dragon, which formed the weather vane of Bow Church, 
Cheapside. —Cornhill Magazine. 


Lavy Docrors.—A committee of the General Medi- 
cal Council have concluded their inquiry into the question as tc- 
whether women ought to be admitted as regular practitioners 
of medicine in this country, and if so, what alteratlons would 
be required in the examination rules of the licensing bodieg, 
They have adopted a report, by a majority of two to one, and 
this report says that the practi of dicine, presents many 
special difficulties for women. which cannot safely be disre- 
garded, but that the Council are not prepared to affirm that 








d by the p of her Royal Highness the Duchess of 
Teck, The exhibition, which was very successful both in the 
quality and the quantity of flowers shown, was held, by permius- 
sion of the Dean, in the College-gicen. There were thirteen 
general prizes for working men or woweu ( !uxs 1) and for chil- 
dren in parochial, national, infant, Sunday, and ragged sebools 
‘« lass 2), and 108 local prizes appoftioned amceng the parocbial 
districts. An umpire from the Horticultural Society a tended to 
award the pr zes, which were distributed by the Earl of Shaftes- 
bury in the evening, when the Dean of Westminster was also 
present. The noble chairman, privr to distributing the prizes 
to the successful exhibitors, said it was a matter of the deepest 
regret to them all that Lady Augusta Stanley was unable to be 
present owing to ill health, but she had already been over the 
grounds to testify her sympatiyy with the object they were pro 
moting. He begged, on beh If of them all, to present to the 
Dean a letter of thanks and of gratitude, nnd also a bouquet 
which he hoped he would receive »s# a token of their gratitude 
and estee». ‘Lhe Dean, having acknowledged tie compliment, 
and expressed his thanks for tseir remembiances of Lady 
— Stanley, the distribution of prizes was at once proceeded 
with. 

A Curious Oase, showing how some newspapers are 
conducted in France, recently came before the Tribunal of Com, 
merce, in Paris. A few months ago the Figaro, following in the 
path of its rivals, offered its subscribers te especial privilege of 
a first class watch for thirty francs. The temptation was suc- 
cesstul for a short time; new subscribers flocked in, but at 
length they found out that the watches would not go. So they 
kicked up a row, and demanded tbeir woney back. In conte- 





women ought to be altogether excluded from the dical pro- 
fession. They recommend. bowever, separate schools for their 
tuition, and if arrangements cannot be made on this point with 
the existing universities and corporations, 1t would then be 
sufficient for the Government to invest the Medical Council 
with the necessary powers for holding examinations and con- 
ferring on women a registrable title to practise medicine. As 
regards the education and examination, they should not in an 
way differ from those of the men. Tne committee of the Medical 
Council included, amongst others, Professor Homphry, of 
Cambridge ; Sir Dominie Corrigau, of Dubln; Sir William 
Gull ; Professor Turner, of Edinburgh ; and Professor Rolles- 
ton, of Oxford . 


q' of this, M. de Villemessant, the manager of the | igaro, 
brought an action against the watcbn ake~, «ho ha! guaranteed 
the articles by treaty ; M. de Villeme samté not only claimed the 
value of the watches returned to biw and those leit on his 
bands, but also 25,000 francs damages for the harm done to his 
paper by the breach of faith on the part of the watchmaker. 
The latter objected that M. de Villeme-san , instead of selling 


y | the watches at the stipulated price, viz, twenty-two francs, sold 


them for thirty francs thereby waking cight francs out of each 
watch, and turning the affair into + commercial speculation 
against the meaning of the treaty. Tbe Court allowed the plaint- 
iff 10 000 francs damages for breach of faith, but ordered that 
the dispute about the watches should be decided by an expert. 








Consort.—At Dablin, on Juve 30th, two rough looking fellows 
were chargedfwith having attempted maliciousiy, to blow up aud 
destroy the magnificert statue of the late Prince Consort in 
Leinster Lawn on Tuesday night. It appeared that the pris- 
oners were seen on the top of the statue, having clothed the 
figure with canvass saturated with inflammable stuffs, and the 
head was crowned with a zine chimney pot bearing the inscrip- 
tion in rade red letters: “ ‘his is no residence of Royal 
nioces.” A six chambered revolver, with four chambers 
oaded, was found at the foot of the monument. The prisoners 
were remanded. 





ne em 


A Speciat ExuipitioN OF MODERN AND ANTIQUE 
Fornitvuse was recently opened, in London, and at the inaugural 
ceremony 4 very iuteresting paper was read by Mr. Alun Cole, in 
which he gave the following account of one of the specimens 
exhibited: ‘That is the copy of a chair, said to have belonged 
to King Dagobert of France. The original is now in the Biblio- 
theque Nationale, and by the permission of the lite Emperor 
Napoleon, the reproduction now exhibited was made. Dagobert 
reigned in the seventh century. ‘Ihere is a complete account of 
the chair by Monsieur Lenormant in a French work entitled 
‘ Melanges d' Archeologio,’ who sho+s thet the chair is one of 
two made, under special circumstances, for Clotaire I. the 
father of Dagobert. It appears that about the commencement 
of the seventh century there lived a ciever metal worker and 
designer, who before he was canonized and became St. Eloi, was 
known as Eligius. In the course of his career he came to Paris, 
and through the Kin 's chamberlain brought bimself to the 
notice of King Clotaire. Clotuire desired to have a tine throne 
of state, and pleased with the account of -t. Elois ability, 
he commanded him to undertake the making of a gold 
chair inlaid with precions stones. A large supply of gold was 
given to St. Eloi for the purpose, and the chair was commenced, 
But Ft. Eloi found it necessary to mix an alloy with the 
gold, and so obtain a material more convenient to work than 
pure and soft gold, ‘The consequence was that his stock of god 
was more than sufficient for one chair, Accordingly, when his 
first commission was executed, he made a sec nd chair in order 
to use upthe whole of the gold supplied to him. At the ap- 
pointed time he took his jewelled chair to the king, who was 
overcome with ple sure and admiration at the sight of so wagni- 
ficent a work. St. Eloi explained how he had made it, and how 
that the gold which the king had given him had been more than 
sufficiert for the p rpose, adding, ‘In order vot to waste what 
remained of the gol! | used it to make this second chair,’ which 
he then uncovered and displayed to the king. The chair was of 
bronze, thickly gil with the overplus of gold. Now this second 
chair is that which at present exists in the Bibliotheque Na~- 
tionale in Paris. It was used by Dagobert when he succeeded 
to the throne of France, Luter on it was presorved in the trea- 
sury of St. Denis, near Paris, aud in the twelfth century the 
Abbe Suger, who was renowned for his decorative works in the 
abbey of St. Vennis, restored certain port ons of the cbair, the 
back and upper portions of it’” 





VivisEcTion iN Encuanp.—A British Royal Commis- 
sion, consisting of Lord Cardwell, Lord Wiumarleigh, Mr, 
Forster, Sir Jobn Ka slake, Mr, Erichsen, Professor Huxley and 
Mr Hutton, bas been appoiuted ‘ to ingu re into the practice of 
subjecting live animals to experiments for scientifle purposes, 
and to consider and report what measures, if any, it may be de- 
sira le to take in respect of any such practise.” The composi- 
tion of this commission, leaves little to be desired. Lords Card- 
well and Winmarleigh avd Mr. Forster will command the confi- 
dence of the public, and are not likely to allow their minds to 
be diverted from the real questions which are at issue, Sir, 
Jobn Kar lake will bring the experience of atrained advocate 
to the elucidation of facta and the sitting of evidence, Mr, Er- 
ichsen and Frofessor Moxley will adequately represent the re- 
qair te of dical education and of natural science, and the 
presence of Mr. Hatton will insure that none of tbe statements 
or arguments, on wh'ch the recent opposition to vivisection, has 
been founded, will be left ont of acconnt. Perbaps it would 
have beeu better if the weight of so very earnest a partisan had 
been counterbalanced by that cf a practioal physiologist, accus- 
tomed to perform experiments of the class referred to; but 
there can be no doubt that the views which persons of this 
class entertain, will be fully sct forth in the shape of evidence, 

That the animals have friends who will stontly fight for them 
before this Koyal Commission, may be seen from the following 
extracts from an advertisewent in the London Timer. The ad- 
vertisement is published by the ‘Society for the Abolition of 
Vivisection,” and in it occurs tbe following : 

As it is otten asserted the :rueliies of vivisection are exaggera- 
ted, this society brings forward another example of them ; 

** During the first winter in which I attended the Edinburgh 
University, aud when I was # mere boy, I was a popil of Dr. 
Moonro’'s anatomy class, and al-o of that of Mr. tye, his dewon- 
strator. The latter gave a course of demoustrations, or lectures, 
at 7 o'clock in the evening, aud on severnl occasions sach exbi- 
bitions were made as those to which I bave alluded. A beautiful 
spaniel a g was fastened down to the table with strong cords 
bound tight round each leg, and for the purpose of securing bis 
head and preventing motion, a thick piece of whip-cord had 
been passed (not without much violent resistance) from the back 
part of the mouth tbrough the nostrils so that one end came 
out through each ; these were carried round the extremity of 
the table aud fastened, so that the animal could not move in the 
slightest degree. The former experiments (if they are to be 
cul ed such) were repeated, and vations otbers besides. An 
openviug was made into the chest on ove side, tou show that the 
animal might live and breathe by the other; then both sides 
were opened to show bow long he might still breathe before he 
became insensible ; then the 0; enings were closed to show that 
respiration would return, and the apvimel revive and again 
bc come sensible of his sufferings. The la ter parts of the opera- 
tion were done before the opening of the belly. The expression 
of torture, as the animal uncovered bis ivory teeth, and tried to 
struggle as he felt every cat of the scalpel, was greater than 
anything indicative of excruciating pain | ever witnessed before 
or since ; |! ut I beheve the »gony the creature must have suffer- 
ed by every attempt to move bis head from the cord cutting the 
septum of the nostrils, was greater even than that inflicted by 
the kuife. Of the above facts | was an eye witness, and for the 
truth of them in every particular, | can conscientioasly vouch. 
--The Rights of Avimels, &e., by \itr1amt H. Die atmoyn, D.D 
M. KR. 1. A,, London, &c., 1838. 

Ard, as separate adver isements, these follow : 

IVISECTION.—PERSONS ABLE TO GIVE TESTIMONY OF THE 


Practices of the Dissectors of Living Ammals, are requested to commu- 
nicate with the Honorary Secretary. 


IVISE’ TION.—TWEN1TY POUNDS’ REWARD WILL BE GIVEN 
for intormation leaaing to the detection and conviction before a magis- 





























\ trate of any offender committing the above. 
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[From |Tinsleys’ Magazine.) 


DEVEREUX'S DREAM. 





I give you this story only at second hand; but you 
have it in substance—and he wasted few words over 
it—as Paul Devereux told it me. 

It was not the only queer story he could have told 
about himself if he had chosen, by a good many, J 
should say, Paul’s life had been an eminently uncon- 
ventional one; the man’s face certified to that—hard 
bronzed, war-worn, seamed and scarred with strange 
battle-marks—the face of a man who had dared and 
done most things. 

It was not his custom to speak much of what he had 
done, however. Probably only because he and I were 
little likely to meet again, that he told me this I am 
free to tell you: now. , 

We had come across one another for the first time 
for years that afternoon on the Italian Boulevard. 
Paul had landed a couple of weeks previously at Mar- 
seilles from a long yacht-cruise in southern waters, the 
monotony of which we heard had been agreeably di- 
versified by a little pirate hunting and slaver-chasing— 
the evil tongues called it piracy and slave-running; 
and certainly Devereux was quite equal to either 
metier; and he was about starting on a promising little 
filibustering expedition across the Atlantic, where the 

chances were he would be shot, and the certainty was 
that he would be starved. So perhaps he felt inclined 
to be a trifle more commuicative that usual, as we sat 
late that night over a blazing pyre of logs and ina 
cloud of Cavendish. At all events he was, and after 
this fashion. 

I forget now exactly how the subject was led up 
to. Expression of some philosophic incredulity on 
my part regarding certain matters, followed by a ten 
minutes’ silence on his side pregnant with unwontoned 
words tu come—that was it, perhaps. At last he said, 
more to himself, it seemed, than to me: 

“¢ Such stuff as dreams are made of.’ Well, who 
knows? You're a Sadducee, Bertie; you call this sort 
of thing, politely, indigestion. Perhaps you’re right. 
But yet I had a queer dream once.” 

“Not unlikely,” I assented. 

“ You’re wrong; I never dream, asa rule. But, as 
I say, I had a queer dream once; and queer because it 
came literally true three years afterwards.” 

“ Queer indeed, Paul.” 

“Happens to be true. What’s queerer still, my 
dreain was the means of my finding a man I owed a 
long score, and a heavy one, and of my paying bim in 
full.” 

* Bad for the payee !” I thought. 

Paul’s face had grown terribly eloquent as he spoke 
those last words. On a sudden the expression of it 
changed—another memory was stirring in him. Won- 
derfully tender the fierce eyes grew; wonderfully 
tender the feint, sad smile, that was like sun 
shine on storm-scathed granite. That smile trans- 
figured the man before me. 

“Ah, poor child—poor Lucille !” 

mutter. 
m That was it, wasit? Sollethim be. Presently 
he lifted his head. If he had let himself get the least 
thing out of hand for a moment, he had got back his 
self-mastery the next. 

“Tl tell you that queer story, Bertie, if you like,” 
he said. 

The proposition was flatteringly unusual, but the 
voice was guite his own. 

“ Somehow Id sooner talk than think about—Aer,” 
he went on after a pause, 

I nodded. He might talk about this, you see, but Z 
couldn’t. He began with a question—an odd one: 

“Did you ever hear ’'d been married ?” 

Paul Devereux and a wife had always seemed and 
been to me a most unheard of conjunction. Sol 
laconnically said, 

“ta.” 

“ Well, I was once, years ago. She was my wife— 
that child—for a week. And then——” 

I easily filled up the pause; but, as it happened, I 
filled it up wrongly; for he added: 

* And then she was murdered.” 

I was not unused at our Paul’s stony style of talk; 
but = iast sentence was sufficiently startling. 

“WP ade 

“ Murdered—in her sleep. They never found the 
man who did it either, though I had Durbec and all 
the Rue de Jerusalem at work. But I forgave them 
that, for I found the man myself, and killed him.” 

He was filling his pipe again as he told me this, and 
he perhaps rammed the Cavendish in a little tighter, 
but that was all. The thing was a matter of course; 
Iknew my Paul weli enough to know that. Of course 
he killed him, 

“Mind you,” be :ontunued, kindling the black brule- 
gueule the while-- ‘mind you, I'd never seen this man 
before, never known of his existence, except in a way 
that—however, it was this way.” 

He let his grizzled head drop back on the cushions 
of his chair, and his eyes seemed to see the queer story 


I heard him 





he was telling ena:ted once more before him in the red 
hollows of the fire. . 

“ As I said, it was years ago. I was waiting here in 
Paris for some fellows who were to join me in a cam- 
paign we'd arranged against the African big game. I 
never was more fit for anything of that sort than I 
was then. I only tell you this to show you that the 
thing can’t be accounted for by my nerves having 
been out of order at all. 

“ Well: I was dining alone that day, at the Cafe 
Anglais. It was late when I sat down to my dinner 
in the little salon as usual. Only two othermen were 
still lingering over theirs. All the time they stayed 
they bored me so persistently with some confounded 
story of a murder they were discussing, that I was 
once or twice more than half inclined to tell them so. 
At last, though, they went away. 

“But their talk kept buzzing abominably in my 
head. When the waiter brought me the evening 
paper, the first thing that caught my eye was a cir- 
cumstantial account of the probable way the fellow 
did his murder. I say probable, for they never caught 
him; and, as you will see direetly, they could only 
suppose how it occurred. 

“Tt seems that a well-known Paris banker, who 
was ascertained beyond doubt to have left one station 
alive and well, and with a couple of hundred thousand 
francs in a leathern sae under his seat, arrived at the 
next station the train stopped at, with his throat cut, 
and minus all his money, except a few bank-notes to 
no great amvunt, which the assassin had been wise 
enough to leave behind him. The train was a night 
express on one of the southern lines; the banker 
traveled quite alone, in a first class carriage ; and the 
murder must have taken place between midnight and 
one a. M, next morning. The newspapers supposed— 
rightly enough, I think—that the murderer must have 
entered the carriage from without, stabbed his victim 
in his sleep—there were no signs of any struggle— 
opened the sac, taken what he wanted, and retreated, 
loot and all, by the way he came. I fully indorsed 
my particular writer’s opinion that the murderer was 
an uncommonly cool and clever individual, especially 
as I fancy he got clear off and was never afterwards 
laid hands on. 

“ When I had done that I thought I had done with 
the affair altogether. Not at all. I was regularly 
ridden with this confounded murder. You see the 
banker was rather a swell ; everybody knew him ; 
and that, of course, made it so shocking. So every— 
body kept talking about him; they were talkin 
about him at the Opera, and over the baccarat an 
bouillotte at La Topaze’s later. ‘l'o escape him I went 
to bed and smoked myself to sleep. -And then a 
queer thing came to pass: I had a dream—I who 
never dream ; and this is what I dreamed: 

“T saw a wide, rich country that I knew. A star- 
less night hung over it like a pall. I saw a narrow 
track running through it, straight, both ways for 
leagues. Something-sped along this track with a 
hurtling rush and roar. This something, that at first 
had looked like a red-eyed devil, with dark sides full 
of dim fire, resolved itself, as I watched it, presently, 
into a more conventional night express-train. It flew 
along, though, as no express-train ever traveled yet ; 
for all that, I was able to keep it quite easily in view. 
I could count the carriages as they whirled by. One 
—two—three—four—five—six ; but I could only see 
distinctly into one. Into that one with perfect dis— 
tinctness. Into that one I seemed forced to look. 

“Tt was the fourth carriage. Two people were in 
it. They sat in opposite corners ; both were sleeping. 
The one who sat tacing forwards was a woman—a 
girl, rather. I could see that ; but I couldn’t see her 
face. The blind was drawn across the lamp in the 
roof, and the light was very dim; moreover, this girl 
lay back in the shadow. Yet I seemed to know her, 
and I knew that her face was very fair, She wore a 
cloak that shrouded her form completely, yet her 
form was familiar to me. 

“ The figure opposite to her was a man’s, Strangely 
familiar to me too this figure was. But, as he slept, 
his head had sank upon his breast, and the shadow 
cast upon his face, by the low-drawn traveling-cap he 
wore hid it from me. Yet if I nad seemed to knew 
the girl’s face, I was certain I knew the man’s. But 
as I could see so, I could remember, neither. And 
there was an absolute torture in this which I can’t 
explain to you—in this inability, and in my inability 
to wake them from their sleep. 

“ From the first I had been conscious of a desire to 
do that. This desire grew stronger every second. 1 
tried to call to them, and my tongue wouldn’t move. 
I tried to spring towards them, to thrust out my arms 
and touch them, 4 my limbs were paralysed. And 
then I tried to shut my eyes to what I knew must 
happen, and my eyes were held open, and dragged to 
look on in spite of me. And I saw this : 

“T saw the door of the carriage where these two 
sleepers, whose sleep was so horribly sound, were -sit- 
ting—I saw this door open, and out of the thick dark- 
ness another face look in. 





“The light, as I have said, was very-dim, but I 





could see this face as plainly as I can see yours. A 
large yellow face it was, like a wax mask. ‘The lips 
were full, and lustful and cruel. The eyes were little 
— of an evil gray. Thin yellow streaks marked the 
absence of the eyebrows ; thin, yellow hair showed 
itself under a huge fur traveling-cap. The whole 
face seemed to grow slowly into absolute distinctness 
as I looked, by the sort of devilish light that it, as it 
were, radiated. I had chanced upon a good many 
damnable visages before then ; but there was a cold 
fiendishness about this one, such as I had not seen on 
no man’s face, alive or dead, till then. 

“The next moment the man this face belonged to 
was standing in the carriage, that seemed to plunge 
and sway more furiously, as though to waken them 
that still slept on. He wore a long fur traveling-robe, 
girt about the waist with a fur girdle. Abnormally 
tall and broad as he was, he looked in this dress 
gigantic. Yet there was a marvellous cat-like light- 
ness and agility about all his movements. 

“ He bent over the girl lying there helpless in her 
sleep. I don’t make rash Sonpins as a rule, but I 
felt I would have given years of my life for five min- 
utes of my lost freedom of limb just then. I tell you 
the torture was infernal. 

“The assassin—I knew he was an assassin—bent 
awhile, gloatingly, over the girl. His great yellow 
hands were both bare, and on the forefinger of the 
right hand I could see some great stone blazing like an 
evileye. In that right hand there gleamed something 
else. I saw him draw it slowly from his sleeve, and, 
as he drew it, turn round and look at the other sleeper 
with an infernal triumphant malignity and hate, the 
Devil himself might Tove ental But the man he 
looked at slept heavily on. And then—God! I feel 
the agony I felt in my dream then, now !—then I saw 
the great yellow hand, with the great evil eye upon 
it, lifted murderously, and the bright steel it held 
shimmer as the assassin turned again, and bent his 
yellow face down closer to that other face hidden 
from me in the shadow—the girl’s face, that I knew 
was so fair. 

“How can I tell this? * * * The blade flashed 
and fell * * * There was the sound of a heavy 
sigh stifled under a heavy hand. ° 

“Then the huge form of the assassin was reared 
erect, and the bloated, yellow face seemed to laugh 
silently, while the hand that held the steel pointed at 
the ——e man in diabolical menace. 

“And so the huge form, and the bloated yellow 
face seemed tu fade away while I watched. 

“ The express rushed and roared through the blind- 
ing darkness without ; the sleeping man slept on still; 
till —— a strong light fell full upon him, and he 
woke. 

“ And then I saw why I had been so certain that I 
knew him. For, as he lifted his head, I saw his face 
in the strong light. 

“ And the face was my own face ; the sleeper was 
myself.” 

Paul Devereux made a pause in his queer story 
here. Except when he had spoken of the girl, he had 
spoken in his usual cool, hard way. The pipe he had 
been smoking all the time was smoked ont. He took 
time to fill another before he went on. I said never a 
word, for I ae po who the sleeping girl was. 

“Well,” Paul remarked presently, ‘‘ that was a dev- 
ilish queer dream, wasn’t it? You'll account for it by 
telling me I'd been so pestered with the story of the 
banker’s murder, that I naturally had nightmare ; per- 
haps, too, that my digestion wasout of order. Call it 
a nightmare, call it dyspepsia, if you like. I don’t, be~ 
eause— But you'll see why I don’t directly.” 

“ At the same moment that my dream-self awoke in 
my dream, my actual self woke in reality, and with the 
same ghastly horror. 

“‘I say the same horror, for neither then nor after- 
wards could I separate my one self from my other self. 
They seemed identical ; so that this queer dream made 
a more lasting impression upon me than you'd think. 
However, in the life I led that sort of thing couldn’t 
last very long. Before I came back from Africa, I had 
2 forgotten all about it. Before I left Paris, 
though, and while it was quite fresh in my memory, I 
sketched the big murderer just as 1 had seen him in 
my dream. The great yellow face, the great broad 
frame in the fur traveling-robe, the great hand with the 
great evil eye upon it—everything, carefully and mi- 
nutely, as though I had been going to paint a portrait 
that I wanted to make lifelike. I think at the fime [ 
had some such intention. If I had, I never fulfilled it. 
But I made the sketch, as I say, carefully; and then I 
forgot all about it. 

“Time passed—three years nearly. I was winter- 
ing in the south of France that year. There it was 
that I met her—Lucille. Old D’Avray, her father, ond 
[ had met before in Algeria. He was dying now. He 
left the child on his death-bed to me. The end was, I 
married her. 

“Poor little thing! I think I migat have made her 
happy—who knows? She used to tell me often she 
was happy with me. Poor little thing! 

“ Well, we were to come straight to London. That 
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was Lucille’s notion. She wanted to go to my London 
first—nowhere else. Now 1 would rather have gone 
anywhere else ; but, naturally, I let the child have her 
way. She seemed nervously eager about it, | remem- 
bered afterwards ; seemed to have a nervous objection 
to every other place I proposed. But I saw or suspect- 
ed nothing to make me question her very closely, or 
the reasons for her preference for our grimy old Pande- 
monium. What could I suspect ? Not the truth. If 1 
only had! If I had only guessed what it was that 
made her, as she said, long to be safe there already. 
Safe? What had she to fear with me? Ah, what 
indeed! 

“So we s'arted on our journey to England. 
a cold, dark night, early in March. We reached Lyons 
somewhere about seven. I should have stayed there 
that night but for Lucille. 
nestly and with such strange vehemence, to go on by 


It was 


the night-mail to Paris, that at last, to satisfy her, [| with her lying dead on the cushious before me. 


‘A gaastly fear ‘ran through my blood, and froze it. 

I understood why I had wakened. In my nostrils was 

an awful odor that I knew well enough. I bent over 

her; [ touched her. Her face was vevy cold; her eyes 

glared glassily at me; my hands were wet with some. | 
“a My hands were wet with blood—her blood ! 

“T tore away the blind from the lamp, and then I 

could see that my wife of a week lay there stabbed 
straight to the heart—dead—dead beyond doubting; 
murdered in her sleep.” 
Devereux’s stern, low voice shook ever so little as he 
spoke those last words ; and we both sat very silent af- 
ter them for a good while. Only when he could trust 
his utterance again, he went on. 

“A curious piece of devilry, wasn’t it? That child— 
whom had she ever harmed? Who could hate her like 


She entreated me so ear-|this? LI remember [ thought that, in a dull, confused 


sort of way, when I found myself alone in that carriage, 
Alone 


consented ; though it struck me unpleasantly at the|with her, you understand? It was confusing. 


time that I had let her travel too long already, and that 


“I pass over what immediately followed. The ex- 


this feverishness was the consequence of over-fa-|press came duly to a halt; and then I called people to 


tigue. 


But she became pacified at once, when I told| me, and—and the Paris express went on without that 


her it should be as she wanted; and declared she| particular carriage. 


should sleep perfectly well in the carriage with me be- 


side her. 
“ Safe!” 


She should feel quite safe then, she said. 


“The inquiry began before some local authority next 
day. Very little came of it. What could come of it, 


Where safer? you might ask. Nowhere, I unless they had convicted me of the murder of this child 


believed. Alone with me—surely nowhere safer. The| would have given my own life to save? 


Paris express was a short train that night ; but a better tee. eek dhe 


aged to secure a compartment for ourselves. 


“They might have done that at home; but they knew 
They couldn’t find me the ae- 


Lucille in her corner there, while I went across to the| ‘val assassin, however; though I believe they did their 


buffet to fill ny flask, I was gone barely five minutes ; best. " 
but when I came back the change in the child’s face purposely have left behind. 
I had seen it last with the smile |'*- 


fairly startled me. 


All they found was his weapon, which he must 
I asked tor this, and got 
It gave their police no clue ; and it gave me none. 


it always wore for me on it, looking so childishly happy But I bad a fancy for it. 


in the lamplight. Now it was all gray-pale and distort- 


“It was a plain, double-edged, admirably-tempered 


ed; and the great blue eyes told me directly with dagger, a very workmanlike article indeed. On the 


what. 


cross hilt of it 1 swore oue day, that I would live thence- 


“ Fear—sudden, terrible fear—I thought. But fear? forth for one thing alone—the discovery of the murder- 


Fear of what? I asked her. 


She clung elose to me half| of old D’Avray’s child, whom I had promised him to 
sobbing awhile before she could answer ; and then she |°#Fe for before all. 


When [ had found this man, who- 


told me—nothiug. There was nothing the matter ; only| °Y® he was, I also swore that 1 would kill him. Kill 
she had felt a pain—a cruel pain—at her heart ; and it him myself, you understand; without any of the law’s 
had trightened her, Yes, that was it ; it had frightened|4¢lay or uncertainty, without troubling bourreau or 


her, but it had passed ; and she was ,well, quite well hangman. 


again now. 


Kill him as he had Killed her; to do this, 
was what I meant to live for. ‘There was war to the 


“ All this time her eyes seemed to be telling me an-| knife between him and me. 


other story ; but I said nothing: she was obviously too 


excited already, I did my best to soothe her, and I 


“T started, of course, under one heavy disadvantage. 
He kvew me, probably, whereas I didn’t know him at 


succeeded. She told me she felt quite well once more all, When he found that bis amiable intention of fixing 


before we started. 


No, she had rather, much rather the crime on me had been frustrated, it must, I imag- 


F : d, have occurred to him that the said crime might 
goon to Paris, as Thad promied her she should. She|!®°° - g 
should sleep all the way, if no one came into the ear- eventually be fixed by mo on him. And he had proved 


riage to disturb ber. 
nothing could be better. 

“And so it was that she and I started that night by 
the Paris mail. 


“T made her up a bed of rugs and wraps upon the |°Urious one, and I got it in this way. 


cushions ; but she had rather rest her head upon my 


shoulder, she said, and feel my arm about her ; nothing | *'" f 
Ah, strangs how she harped on thing to mind, but presently I remembered—my dream. 


could hurt her then. 
that. 


No one could come in? Then|imself to be a person who didn’t stick at trifles. It 


behoved me, therefore, to go to work cautiously. But 
I hadu’t fought Indians for nothing, and I was very 
cautious. I waited quiet till I got a clue. It was a 
Tt struck me one 
day, suddenly, that I had Leard of a murder precisely 
similar to this already. I could not at first call the 


And then I asked myself this : Had not this murder 


‘She lay there, then, as she loved best—with her been done before my eyes three years ago? 


head resting on my shoulder, not sleeping much or 


“T came to the conclusion that the circumstances of 


soundly ; uneasily, with sudden waking starts, and with the murder in my dream were absolutely identical with 


glances round her ; till I would speak to her. And the circumstances of the actual crime, 


Yes; the girl 


then she would look up into my face and smile ; and so whose face in that dream I had never been able to see, 


drop into that uneasy sleep again. 


And I would think| ¥48 Lucille. 


Yes; the assassin whose face I had seen 


she was over-tired, that was all; and reproach wyself|#° Plainly in that dream, was the real assassin. In 


with having let her come on. 
passed like this ; and then we had got as far as Dijon. 
“But the child was fairly worn out now ; and she 


offered no opposition when I asked her to let me pillow — quite coolly aud deliberately. 
So| Vietion. 


her head on something softer than my shoulder. 


And three or four hours |8bort, I believe that the murder had been rehearsed be- 


fore me three years previous to its actual committal. 

“ Now this sounds rather wild. Yet I came to this 
It was a con- 
Assuming it to be true, the odds against me 


I folded a great thick shawl she was too well cloaked _ shorter directly; for I had the portrait of the man 


to need, and she made that her pillow. 

“ We were rushing full swing through the wild, dark 
night, when she lifted up her face and bade me kiss her 
and bid her sleep well. 


And I put my arm around her, | all. 


wanted, drawn by myself the day after I had seen 
him in my drean. And the original of that portrait was 
a man not to be easily mistaken, supposing him to exist 
The day | came across that sketch of him in 


and kissed the child’s loving lips—for the last time that old, forgotten sketch-book of mine, 1 was as sure 


while she lived. Then I flung myself on the seat oppo- 
site her ; and, watching her till she slept soundly and 


peacefully, slept at last myself also. I had drawn the] should find the man I wanted, 


blind across the lamp in the roof, and the light in the 
carriage was very dim. 

“How long I slept I don’t know ; it couldn’t have 
been more than an hour and a half, because the express 
was slackening speed for its first halt beyond Dijon. I 
had slept heavily I knew; but I woke with a sudden, 
sharp sense of danger that made me broad awake, and 
srtung every nerve in a moment. The sortof feeling 
you have when you wake on a prairie, where you have 


he did exist as that I was alive myself. What I had to 
do was to find this man, and then I never doubted I 
You see how the odds 
had shortened. If he knew me, I knew him now, and 
he had no notion that I did know him. It was a good 
deal fairer tight between us. 

“ [ fought it out alone. My story was hardly one the 
Rue de Jerusalem wou!d have acted upon; and, be- 
sides, | wanted no interference. So, with the portrait 
befure me, I sat down and began to consider who this 
man was,and why he had murdered that child. The 
big, burly frame, the heavy, yellow face, the sandy- 


come across “ Indian sign ; on outpost-duty, when your| yellow hair; the physiognomy generally, was Teutonic. 


seldwebel plucks gently at your cloak. You know what I|My man I put down as a North German. 


mean. 


“T was on my feet at once. As I said, the light in 


Now there 
were, and are probably, plenty of men who would have 
no objection whatever to put a knife into me, if they 


the carriage was very dim, and the shadow was deepest|got the chance ; but this man, whom I had never met, 


where Lucille lay. I looked there instinctively. She 
must have moved in her sleep, for her face was turned 
away from me; and the cloak I had put so carefully 
about her had partly fallen off. But she slept on still. 


could have had no such quarrel as theirs with me. His 
quarrel with me must have been, then, Lucille. Yes, 
that was it—Lucille. 1 began to see clearly: athwart- 
ed, devilish passion—a cool, infernal revenge. The 


Only soundly, very soundly; she scarcely seemed to child had feared something of this sort; had, perhaps, 


breathe. And—did she breathe ? 





seen him that night, This explained her nervous ter- 


jout my noticing him. 


ror, her nervous anxiety to stop nowhere, to travel on. 
In that carriage of that express train, alone with me— 
where could she be safer? This accounted, too, for her 
anxiety to reach England. He would not dare follow 
her there, she had thought, or, at least, could not with- 
And then she would have told 
me. She had not told me before, evidently because she 
had feared for me, too, in a quarrel with this man. She 
must, innocent child as she was, have had some in- 
stinetive knowledge of what he was capable. * * * Ay, 
a cool, infernal revenge, indeed. ‘To kill her; to fix the 
murder on me. That dagger he had left behind. * * * 
The apparent impossibility of anyone’s entering the 
carriage as he must bave entered it at all, to say noth- 
ing of the almost absolute impossibility of his doing so 
without disturbing either of us— you see it might have 
gone hard with me if a British jury had had to decide 
on the case. 

“Well, to cut this as short as may be, 1 made up my 
mind that the man I wanted was a North German; 
that he had conceived a hideous passion for Lucille 
before I knew her; that she had shrunk from it 
and him so unmistakably, that he knew he had no 
chance; that my taking her away as my wife, to 
which he might have been a witness, drove him to as 
hideous a revenge; that, hearing we were going to 
England, and seeing that we were likely to stop no- 
where on the way, and so give him a chance of doin 
what he had made up his mind to do, he had decid 
to do what he had done as he had done it,—counting 
on finding us asleep as he had found us, or on his 
strength if it came toa fight between him and me; 
but coolly reckless enough to brave everything in any 
case. And the devil aiding, he had in great part and 
only too well succeeded. He was now either so far 
satisfied that, if I made no move against him—and 
how, he might think, could 1?—he feeling himself all 
safe, would let me be; or, on the other hand, he did 
not feel safe, and was not satisfied, and was arrangin 
for my being disposed of by and by. I considere 
the latter frame of mind as his most probable one; I 
went to work cautiously, as I say. I ascertained that 
Lucille had made no mention of any obnoxious pre- 
tendant at any time; I aidn’t expect to find she had, 
her terror of the man was too intense. But this man 
must have met her somewhere—where ? 

‘ When old D’Avray came home to die, his 
daughter was just leaving her Paris pensionnat. All 
through his last illness he had seen no visitor but me, 
and Lucille had never quitted him. Besides, 1 had 
been there all the time. I presumed, then, that this 
man and she had met in Paris; and I believe they 
were only likely to have met at one of the half-dozen 
houses where the child would now and again be 
asked. I got a list of all these. One name only 
struck me; it happened to be a German name—Stein- 
metz. I wondered if Monsieur Steinmetz was my 
man. In the mean time, who was he? I had no 
trouble in finding that out: Monsieur Steinmetz was a 
German banker of good standing and repute, reason- 
ably well off, and recently left a widower Person- 
ally. Dame, personally Monsieur Steinmetz was a 
great man and a fat, with a big face and blond hair 
and the appearance of what he really was—a bon vi- 
vant and a bon enfant yet wavuis jamais fait de mal 
a personne —allez! Ah, yes; in effect, Madame had 
died about a year ago, and Monsieur had been incon- 
solable for a long time. He had changed his resi- 
dence now, and inhabited a house in one®f the new 
streets off the Champs 4 gr 

“rom another source | discovered that in the life- 
time of Madame Steinmetz, Lucille was frequently at 
the house. She had ceased to come there about the 
date of the commencement of Madame’s sudden ill- 
ness. I got this information by degrees, while [ lay 
verdu in an old haunt of mine in the Pays Latin yon- 
der; for 1 had always had an idea that I should find 
the van I wanted in Paris. When I had got it, I 
thought I should like to see Monsieur Steinmetz, the 
agreeable banker. One night I strolled up as far as 
his new residence in the street off the Champs Ely- 
sees. Monsieur Steinmetz lived on the first floor. 
There was a brilliant light there; Monsieur Stein- 
metz was entertaining friends, it seemed. 

“Tt was a fine night; I established myself out of 
sight under the doorway of an unfinished house oppo- 
site, and waited. I don’t know why; perhaps I fan- 
cied that when his friends were gone, the fineness of 
the night might induce Monsieur Steinmetz to take a 
stroll, and that then I should be able to gratify my 
curiosity. You see, I knew that if he were my man, 
I should know him directly. I waited a good while: 
shadows crossed the lighted blinds; once a big, broad 
shadow appeared there, that made me fancy I 
mightn’t have been waiting for nothing after all, 
somehow. Presently Monsieur Steinmetz’s guests de- 
parted, and in a little whi.e after there appeared on 
the little balcony of Monsieur, Steinmetz’s apartment 
the man I wanted. There was a moon that night, and 
the cold white light fell on the great yellow face, 
with the full lustful lips, and the full cruel chin, just 
as I had seen the light fall on it in my dream. It was 


































the same face, Bertie; the same face, the same man. | 
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could’nt be mistaken. 
the assassin of my wife, of that tender, innocent, help- 
less child, stood there, twenty yards from me, on that 
‘baleony. 


“TI had got myself pretty well in hand; and it was | time hadn’t come yet. 
‘ The face I knew turned | glance at me. 


as well. I never moved. 

resently towards the spot where [ stood hidden—the | 
~ I had seen in my dream, beyond all doubting. 
The evil gray eyes glanced carelessly into the shadow, 
and up and down the quiet street; and then Monsieur 
Steinmetz, humming an air, got inside the window 
again, and closed it after him, Once more the great 
burly shadow that had at first told me I should not 
wait in that dark doorway in vain crossed the blinds; 
and then it disappeared. I saw my man no more 
that night; but I had seen enough. I knew who he 
was now, and where to find him. 

“ As I walked along home I thought what I would 
do. I quite meant to kill Monsieur Steinmetz; but I 
also meant to have no demeles with an Imperial Pro- 
cureur and the Cour d’Assizes for doing so. I didn’t 
want to murder him either. 


I thought I would wait | had recognised him ? 


I had no doubt; I knew that/seen it when that finger pointed at myself in my 
I felt curious sensations, Bertie, as I sat} 


| dream. 
there and looked abstractedly at Monsieur Steinmetz. 
|I wondered how long it would be before But my 
He went out without another 
i saw his huge form on the other side 
of the street when I left the cafein my turn. This I 
had expected. Monsieur Steinmetz was naturally 
curious. It was hardly possible that I could know 
him; but it was quite certain that he ought to know 
ali about me. So, when I moved on, he moved on; 
in short, Monsieur Steinmetz dogged me up one street 
and down another, till he finally dogged me home to 
my hiding-place inthe Pays ‘Latin. He did it very 
well, too—much better than you would have expected 
from so apparently unwieldly a mouchard. But I re- 
membered how lightly he could move. 

“ Next day I had, of course, disappeared from my 
old quarters, and gone no one knew where. I suppose 
Monsieur Steinmetz didn’t like this fact when he heard 
of it. It might have seemed suspicions. Suppose I 





alittle for the chance of a suitable opportunity for | little game of my own, and was as evidently desirous | 


settling my business satisfactorily. And I did wait. 


I turned this delay to account, and got together a/man began to get a little uneasy. 
case of circumstuntial evidence against my man that, | trouble to find me again. 
though perhaps it might have broken down in a law|him to do that. 


court, would have been alone amply sufficient for me. 


to keep it dark. Ile wasa cool hand; but I faney my | 
He took some 
After a while I permitted 


Once found, he seemed determined 


that I should not be lost sight of again for want of 
“The reason why Lucille’s visits to the banker’s | watching. 


I permitted that, too; it helped play m 


house ceased was, it appeared, because Madame Stein-| game, and I wanted to bring it to an end. To which 
metz had conceived all at once a jealeus dislike to/intent, Monsieur Steinmetz got to hear from sources 


her. 


How far this was owing to Lucille herself I| best known to himself as much of my plans as should 


could well understand; but I could understand Ma-| bring him to the state I wanted. That was a murder- 


dame’s jealousy equally well. 


strangely sudden, dated from the cessation of Lu-| dangerous enough to be worth putting out of the way. : 
cille’s visits. Was it hard to find a cause for that ill-|I presume he was aware there were, or would be,|#820Y, looked silently up at me for three or four 
ness—a cause for the wife’s subsequent suspected | weak joints in his armour, impenetrable as it seemed; 


death ? i 
departure from Paris. The child’s anxiety for her fa-|i 


I thought not. ‘Then had foilowed Lucille’s|and he preferred not risking the ordeal of legal battle 


f he could help it. At all events, he elected at least 


ther, hid her other fear from his eyes and mine; but |to rid himself of a person who might be dangerous, 


that fear must have been on her then. 


With us she | and was troublesome, by the shortest and the simple- 


forgot it in time; yet it or another reason had always | est means. 


revented all mention of what had occasioned it. She 
ecame my wife. 


“TI say so because when, believing my man was 


At that very time I easily ascer-|ripe for this, I left Paris about midday for a certain 


tained that Steinmetz was absent from Paris; less|secluded little spot on the sea-coast, I saw one of 
easily, but indubitably, that he had, at all events,| Monsieur Steinmetz’s employes on the platform; and 
been, as far south as Lyons. At Lyons it must have| because, two days after my arrival in my secluded 
been that Lucille first discovered he was dogging us.|spot, I met Monsieur Steinmetz in person, newly ar- 


Hence her alarm, which 1 had remembered, and her'| rived also, 
anxiety to proceed on our journey without stopping|ed and anticipated. 


for the night, as I had previously arranged. 


Monsieur Steinmetz had come 


The | down there to put me out of his way, 1f he could. He 


morning after the murder Steinmetz reappeared in| passed me, leisurely strolling in the opposite direction, 


Paris. 


well. 


From the hour at which he was seen at the| humming his favorite aria, bigger and yellower than 
gare, it was certain that he had travelled by the night| ever, the evil eye fiery on his finger. 
express train in which Lucille and I had started from |shot me as evil fire; but he said nothing. * * * 
Lyons; and he wore that morning a traveling coat of|saw he was ripe, though, * * * 
fur in ali respects similar to the one [ remembered so|¢lose at han. 


His own eyes 
My time was 


“It came. Monsieur Steinmetz and I met once 


“Tf I had ever any doubt of my man after actually | more in the very place where I, knowing my ground, 


seeing him, I should probably have conceived myself|had intended we should meet. 


It was a dip in the 


that he was my man by the general tendency of these | cliffs like a hollowed palm, and just there the cliff 


facts, which I got at slowly andone by one. 


But 1} jutted out a good bit, with a sheer fall on the rocks 
had no need of such evidence; and of course no case, | below. 


even with such evidence, for a court of law. Llowever| mer. 


It was a gray afternoon, at the end of sum- 
The wind was rising fast; there was a thunder 


courts of law I had never intended to trouble in the|of heavy waves already. 


matter. 


“The oppertunity | was waiting was some time be-| chosen to let him get up to me till now. 


fore it off@ed. 


“TI think he had been dogging me; but I hadn’t 
We were 


Monsieur Steinmetz was a man of| quite out of sight when he had reached the level bot- 


regular habits, I found—frem his first floor in the|tom of the dip, where I had halted—quite out of sight, 


street off the Champs Elysees, every morning at 
eleven, to the Bourse; thence to his bureau hard by 
till four; from his bureau to his cafe, where he read 
papers and played dominoes till six; and then home 
slowly by the boulevards. 
tolerably safe from me while he led this sort of life, 
even supposing that he was aware he was incurring 
any danger. I don’t think he troubled much about 
that; till one night, when, over the count of the be- 
loved domino-points, his eyes met mine fixed right 
upon him. I had arranged this little surprise to see 
how it would affect him. 

“Perhaps my gaze may have expressed somethin 
more than the mere’ distraction I intended; but 
noticed—though a more indifferent observer might 
easily have failed to notice—how the great yellow face 
expanded in childish interest in the childish game, 
seemed suddenly to to grow gray and harden; how 
the fat smile became a cruel baring of sharp white 
teeth; how the fat chin squared itself. The man knew 
me, and scented danger 

“A moment’s reflection convinced Monsieur Stein- 
metz, though, that it could be by no means so certain 
that I knew him; five minutes’ observation of me 
more than half satisfied him that [did not. Yet what 
did I wantthere? What was I doing in Paris? This 
might concern him nearly, he must have thought. 

“I kept my own face in order, and watched his. It 
wasn’t an casy one to read; but you see, I had studied 
it closely, and in a way he couldn’t have dreamed of. 
Monsieur Steinmetz was outwardly his wonted self, 
but inwardly not quite comfortable when he rose; and 
I saw the evil eye gleam on his great yellow finger, as 


and quite alone. 


He might consider himself | made up his mind. * * * 


To do him justice, he came on 
steadily enough. His face was liker the sketch I had 
made of it, liker the face 1 had seen in my dream, 
than it had ever looked before. Evidently he had 
At last,then! * * * 
Well, 1 had been waiting long! * * * He was 
close beside me. 

“Ah! bon jour, cher Monsieur Steinmetz.” 

“So?” he said, his little eyes contracting like a 
cobra’s. “Ah! Monsieur knows my name ?” 

“ Amongst other things about you—yes.” 

“So?” The yellow face was turning grayer and 
harde: every minute—liker and liker to my likeness 
of it. “And what other things? Has it never ap- 
peared to you that this you do, have been doing—this 
meddling, may be dangerous, /ein 7” 


He had changed histone, as he had changed the 
person in which he addressed me. Yes, he had cer- 
tainly made up his mind. And his big right hand was 
hidden inside his waistcoat, so that I cou'd not see the 
evil cye I knew was on his finger. 

“ Dangerous ?” he repeated slowly. 

* Possibly.” 

* Ay, surely ; I shall crush you !” 

“* Try.” 

“In good time; wait. You plot against me. Take 
care ; | am strong; 1 warn you. There must be an 
end of this, you understand, or—” 

He sodied his big head significantly. 

“You are right,” 1 told him; “ ew must be an 
end. It is coming.” 

“So?” 


“Yes ; I know you. You know me now.” 





he took out his purse to pay the garcon, just as I had 





“IT know you. What do you want ?” 





“To kill you.” 
So 2? 
| Yes; as you killed her.” 
| «Ast killed her? That is it, then? You know 
that ?” 

“T know that.” 
| “Well, it is true. I killed her. Now you can 
guess what I am going to do to you—to you, curse 
| you !—whom she loved.” 
| The very face I had seen in my dream now, Ber- 
tie, the very face! There was something besides the 
jevil eye that gleamed in his right hand when he drew 
‘it from his breast. Once more he spoke. 
| “Yes, I killed her. I meant worse for you. You 
escaped that ; but you will not escape me now. Fool! 
were you mad todo this? Did not | hate you enough ? 
And I would not let you be. Ah, die, then, if you 
will have it so!” 

“His heavy right arm swung high as he spoke, and 
I saw the sharp steel gleam as it turned to fall. And 
I twisted from his grip, and caught the falling arm, 





In that case I had evidently a|#4 bent it till the dagger dropped to the ground. 


And then, for a fierce, desperate, devilish minute, I 
1ad him in my clutch, dragging him nearer the 
smooth, slippery edge. He was no match for me at 
this I knew, and he knew ; but he held me with the 
hold of his despair, and I could not loose myself. Both 
of us together, he meant; but not I. Yet I only 
freed myself just as he rolled exhausted, but clutch- 
ing at the tough, short bushes wildly towards the 
rink, and partly over it. * * * * * Only the 
hold of his hands between him and his death. And I 
knelt above him, with the knife in my hand that was 


Madame’s illness,|ous state. I wanted to yet him to think that I was stained sith her blood. 


“The great yellow face, ashen now in its mortal 


awful seconds ; and then—then it disappeared. 
“ Bah !” Paul concluded, “ that was the end of it.” 





BLACK BESS; 
An Historical Tale of “‘The Good Old Times.” 





By Edward Viles 


CHAPTER XLIII.—(Continued.) 


Before them was a little hollow, down one side of 
which flowed a pleasant little brook, which, as it danced 





Now this was exactly what I had intend-|0Ver the mimic obstructions in its course, created the 


pleasant gurgling sound which had been the means of 
directing Dick’s attention to it. 

The water was clear and cold, and the highwaymen 
dashed it plentiful over their faces. 

Considerably refreshed by this primitive abluticn, they 


] |rose to their feet and made their way back. 


They saw the gipsy and the boy Sebel standing near 
the tent with the horses, which had been carefully 
groomed down, so that they looked quite fresh and vigor- 
ous. 

Turpin’s eye brightened as his glance lighted on his 
mare. 

As he sprung upon her back, she uttered a low neigh 
of pleasure. 

King also mounted. 

Then, giving the gipsies a liberal gratuity, and espe- 
cially the boy for the care he had taken of the horses, 
the two highwaymen, at a gentle trot, regained the high 
road, and continued their journey. 





CHAPTER XLIV. 


TURPIN A\D KING ACHIEVE A RATHER LUDICROUS ADVEN- 
TURE WITH CAPTIAN SALEM NIDGET OF H. M. SHIP “ PLO- 
VER.” 

“It is a lovely morning, Dick, is it not? I do enjoy 
it.” Let us go ata more easy rate; there is no occasion 
now for hurry.” 

“It is Bess. When she has had a good rest, there is 
no such thing as holding her in.” 

“So it appears. And now, do youknow, I fancy we 
have come quite far enough to commence operations.” 

‘I was thinking so a few minutes ago, and was going 
to ask you how much longer you intende1 to keep on like 
this, when you spoke.” 

“Theo, my opinion is, the sooner we begin busincss 
the better. It will be, I take it, avery profitable place; 
still, we must be careful not to decrease our distance 
trom London, but approach rather to the sea shore.” 

“Very good. I advise, then, that we look to our 
pistols, so that, should avytbing occur, we may be pre- 

ared.”” 

4 They drew up for a moment, wuile they re-primed and 

jloaded their weapons, and then proceeded on their way. 

Those who have visited this portion of the country will 
not need to be told of its exceeding beauty; and our 
friends, who had a keen appreciation of the beauties of 
nature, but not much for those of art, enjoyed the pros- 
pect amazingly. 

At four o’clock they had o1..y met with a few houses, 
aud bad not met wit!, anything of importance on the road. 

This was rather surprising and quite at a variance 
with their anticip»‘ion-. 

But presently, at the very extremity of a ‘ung line of 
‘road, they saw a faint cloud of dust arise. 
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“ Here is something at last!” cried Dick. “really I 
had begun to despair of meeting with an adventure be- 
fore night.” 

‘So had I.” 

They walked on very gently. 

The cloud of dust, as it came nearer and nearer, in- 
creased rapidly in size. 

Now our readers will doubtless think to them-:elves, 
Dick Turpin and Tom King were two daring men, but 
surely the writer does not intend making us believe, that 
he contemplated stopping a carriage on the highroad at 
daylight. But we do, and a few moments’ reflection will 
show that there is nothing so very improbable or im- 
possible about it. 

A reference to the newspapers of the period will show 
that it wasby no meansga rarity, for people to be stopped 
on the highroad in the daytime, and even within sight 
of their own dwellings. 

In a little while the highwaymen were able to dis- 
tinguish through the dust the outline of a carriage. 

t was a very showy affair apparently and was drawn 
by four horses and attended by two postilions. 

“This is a wedding set out, you may depend” said 
Dick; ‘‘I can see very plain we are going to have some 
fun.” 

“T have no objection,” said King. “ provided a little 
profit attatches to it.” 

“Get out! yow are always looking after the loaves and 
fishes. NowlI should be content if there was only a 
little pleasure to be derived from this adventure.” 


“ We shall see, However, Tom you take one side of 
the road and manage the postilions, while 1 go on the 
other and peep at those inside.” 

“As you like,” said Tom; ‘they will be here di- 
rectly.” 

“ Yes; now then. Trot forward, not fast enough, how- 
ever,to excite suspicion.” 

** All right.” 

The carriage was now only about fifty yards from them, 
aud the distance was of course, diminishing every mo- 
ment. 

That their first conjecture that it was a wedding car- 
riage was a correct one, there could be little doubt. 

The postilions, seemed to take no particular notice of 
the two advancing horsemen, and their astonishment 
was most unbounded, when Tom King rode close to them 
and shouted— 

“ Pull up or I fire!” 

The rays of the declining sun glistened gazingly upon 
the long barrel of the pistol which Tom King held out 
at arms length. 

The postilions, as the reflection flashed into their eyes, 
stopped the —e at once. 

Before, though, Dick could reach the carriage door, 
the window was let down violently, and a head projected 
out of it. 

It was a remarkable looking head. 

The face was very full and of a deep crimson hue, to 
which a very white powdered wig formed a peculiar con- 
trast. 

His first words betokened his profession, even if his 
attire did not. 

“Avast there, you swabs!” he shouted. ~ Avast! 
What do you mean by overhauling us? If it wasn’t that 
I have just got married, and don’t want to frighten my 
wife, I would pretty soon settle you, you piratical ras- 
cals!” 

“ Easy does it!” said Dick, who saw at a glance the 
speaker was unarmed. ‘Easy does it! We want your 
purse and watch and so forth.” 

** And you call that easy, you loblolly do you? You 
want a good ropes ending at the grating, and if I’d got 
you aboard my little ship P/uvver you'd very soon have 
it.” 

‘‘Qh! indeed! Then I presume you are the captain 
of the Plover, or Pluvver, as you callit; eh ?” 

“ Yes, you son of a gun! I’~—- 

“ Then just hand over a good booty.” 

“ Never !” said the Captian, in a towering passion, as 
he sank back into his seat. 

Then Turpin caught sight of a female with a very grace- 
ful figure and pleasing countenance. 

Di k took off his hat and made a very deep bow. 

The lady returned the salute. 

The captian uttered a suppreased growl, but ashe had 
no weapons he did not relish attacking our hero, who 
held a pistol negligently in his hand. 

“Surely, madam,” said Dick, with his head still un- 
covered, “ surely you will not object tomyself and friend, 
drinking your very good health and happiness in the 
married state ?” 

The bride made no reply. 

“Then I shall consider silence gives consent. Come, 
captain, hand over your purse like a sensible man, for 
heaven knows I wish there to be no bloodshed or violence. 
Let me request you to advise him to do as [ require,” 
added ‘Turpin again to the bride. 

“ Now,Salem, give him your purse, there’s a good 
man, and let us go on our way in comfort !” 

“Never!” said the captaiu. ‘I have never struck to 
the enemy yet, and,damme! I never will. 1 can’t defend 
myself, you land pirate, and you”ll have to take all you 
can get.” 





mind.” 
So saying, he very skilfully took the captain’s watch 
out of his fob. 


It was a chronometer set in a gold case, and attached 
to a massive gold chain, at the other extremity of which 
dangled some very large seals. 

he captain of the P/ov-r could not restrain a groan 
when he saw it disappear in the profundities of the high- 
wayman’s pocket.” 

“And now your purse.” said Dick. 
discretion is the better part of valor.” 
“ For heaven’s sake take it and be off,” said the cap- 
tain 

“Allright! And now, madam,” said Turpin, in his 
most insinuating tones, ‘let me exact a tribute from you. 
I will not take anything from you in the shape of jewels 
or trinkets, but simply a kiss from your ruby lips.” 

“‘ By God |” said the captain, springing to hie feet, 
this is too much. Damme! Ihave given in quietly, 
and now you want to kiss my wife before I have kissed 
her myself! No, ’'m d——d if you shall.” 

But the lady blushed, and looked anything but dis- 
pleased or reluctant, to comply with the bold highway- 
man’s demand, 

In fact, Dick was a very good looking fellow, and of a 
style and color that is always pleasing to the ladies. 

Dick shook his hair back from his face and smiled. 

The lady bent forward. 

But the captain interposed. 


“ Remember, 





swab, or I'll spoil the color of it, damme! 
I'l] make you suffer for your conduct !” 
kiss, when 


significantly. 
“ Seat yourself,” he said. 


stant. If you value it, sit down.” 


feel desirous of leaving the world and a widow. 


the highwayman like some wild animal. 


towards him. 


on her lips. 

They were not only received, but returned. 

The husband was furious. 

But Dick was aroused from his blissful occupation, by 
hearing Tom King shout in a loud tone— 

“Look out, Dick! look out! Be off at once! 
come the officers again! 
nerve !},’ 


the trampling of horses’ feet. 


CHAPTER XLV. 


DURLEY CHINE, AND MEET WITH A SERIES OF UNPARAL- 

LELED ADVENTURE DURING THEIR STAY THERE. 

Our friends made a slight mistake when they came 
to the conclusion, that the Guilford police-officers had 
abandoned the chase. 

The fact was, they found their horses were completely 
knocked up, so were obliged to come to a standstill, but 
they sent off one of their band, mounted on the best 


forcement. 

This necessarily delayed them for some time, but they 
caleulated upon the highwaymen relaxing their speed, 
and perhaps even halting when they found they were no 
longer pursued, and, therefore, had great hopes that if 
they could follow, they would soon overtake them. 

By dint of numerous inquiries on their route, they 
succeeded in tracing Turpin and King to the gipsies’ 
camp, which they reached only a few hours after they 
had left it. 

They spurred on their horses, and saw at last to their 
great satisfaction, the persons whom they sought, actually 
robbing a carriage by daylight. 

They increased their speed, and it was not until the 
postilion waved his arm, that King knew of their approach. 
It was then he gave the alarm to Dick in the manner 
recorded at the end of the last chapter. 

At the same time, he himself turned his horse’s head 
round, and set off at full speed, leaving Dick to follow 
his example as quickly as he could. 

Turpin pressed one more kiss upon the bride’s lips, 
and then giving Bess the rein sped off like the wind. 
He overtook Tom King in a few moments. 

In the meantime, Captain Nidget learned with great 
satisfaction that a body of police were close at hand. 

He opened the door of the carriage, and stepped out 
into the roadway a second or so before the officers 


reached him. 





“ Very good,” said Dick, “ifyou prefer it, [ don’t| He pulled off his white-powdered wig, and waved it 


“ Draw back you smirking figure-head, you piratical 
And you 
madam, draw back. You are my wife, recollect, and 
But a was not so easily to be baulked out of his 
esaw that the lady was evidently not dis- 

inclined, so he held his pistol at the captain’s head, 


“ Remember, I have your 
life in my hands, and I can deprive you of it in an in- 


Now, Captain Nidget—for such was his name—was a 
bold enough man in his way, but just then he did not 


So he sank back in his seat, and glared at his wife and 


Not heeding him, however, Dick put his arm in the 
carriage, and taking the lady round the waist, drew her 


She made a show of resistance, but whenher face was 


close to the highwayman’s, she suddenly ceased her 
struggles, and Dick pressed not one but a dozen kisses 


Here 
They are straining every 


The words were followed by a report of the pistol and 


TURPIN AND KING TAKE REFUGE IN THE OLD MANSION AT 


horse in the troop, to fetch fresh cattle and also a rein- 


jaloft in the air. 

“After the pirates!” he cried. “Board them and 
str’ng’em upin the yard-arm! They have keel-hauled 
me, damme, and kissed my wife!” 

The officers could not contain their laughter. 

They did not, nevertheless, relax their speed, but 

plied whip and spur most vigoroursly. 

The horses they had beneath them were of capital 

quality, and were besides, quite fresh; so that the high- 

waymen had everything to tear, and the officers every- 

thing to hope, from the pursuit. 

King and Turpin, however, had an excellent start, and 

they took care that the distance between them and the 

officers should not be diminished. 

The road, too, beneath their feat was smooth and even. 

Now, had Turpin been by himself, there is no question 

he would have been easily enough able to distance his 

foes in a very short space of time. But then King was 

og well-mounted as he was, so he had to keep Bess 
ck. 

As the officers pressed very hardly upon them. Tom 
King noticed this fact, and he said, as well as he could, 
for galloping at such arate as they were made conversa- 
tion diffi cult— 

“ Leave me to shift for myself, Dick, my boy. I won't 
consent to allow you to lose your own chance of escap- 
ing, because my steed is not so good as your own. Shoot 
ahead as fastas you can, and leave me to my own 
luck !” 

“Nonsense! I shall do nothing of the kind; you know 
that well enough. Keep your horseas well up as 
youcan. I will stick by you tothe last! Remember 
what they say at sea—‘ A stern chase is a long chase.’” 

As he spoke these words, he leaned forward in the 
saddle and grasped 'lom’s horse by the bridle. 

In this way, he compelled him to gallop faster. 

Fortunately they were out of range of the pistols, so 
they had nothing to fear on that account, so long as they 
kept up the distance. 

hay found by the increasing number of vehicles in 
the distance, that they were approaching a town, so they 
turned off to the right, across the country. 

In some places the cross lanes were very miry, and 
the horses with difficulty struggled onward. 

When dusk came, the relative positions of pursuer and 
pursued were unchanged. 

The officers had determined to hunt them down. 

It was something to be wondered at that King’s horse 
had kept up so long and so well as he had, but now he 
gave evident signs of utter exhaustion. 

“TI cannot keep up many minutes longer, Dick. Let 
me advise you, while you have the chance to clear off 
and leave me; it is no good for one to destroy the other.” 

“It seems evident we cannot outrun them, so we must 
have resource to a little stratagem. Look yonder is a 
dense clump of trees. Now if that should turn out to be 
a wood of any extent, and we can make our way into its 
intricacies, I think we my set them at defiance. 

Tom King looked in the direction to which his friend 
pointed, and saw, as he said, something that looked like 
a wood of considerable size. It doubtless was a portion 
of the New Forest which had been cut off from the re- 
mainder. 

“It is our only chance,” he said, “‘ and but a faint one, 
if you make the best of it, Still, there we should be 
able to hold ourselves at bay.” 

“It will be a difficult matter to fight so many with 
any hope ot proving victorious.” 

“How many are there ?”’ 

“ Eight or nine; I can’t tell which.” 

“That is long odds. We must make the best of it.” 

And now « new difficulty presented itself. 

The wood, they were now, of course, anxious to reach 
as speedily as possible, was on the other side of a hedge, 
which, though not so high as to be insurmountable under 
ordinary circumstances, was yet too high for the tired 
horses to venture. 

The only resource that was left to them was to ride 
on as swiftly as possible until they came to a gate. 
About a quarter of a mile lower down they found one. 
Dick dismouated and tried to open it and found it fast. 
It was secured by a huge padlock and chain. 

A large round pebble of several pounds weight was 

lying in the lane, and Dick took it up in both hand and 

dashed it against the lock. 

It gave way at once. 

He held itopen while Tom and Bess passed through 

He then closed it and remounted. 

But although this had been done quickly, it consumed 

time, and the officers consequently gained upon them 

considerably. 

The field was a ploughed one. 

“ Everything seems against us,” said Dick. ‘‘ Here, 

this field for instance. We shall have to make our way 

round the edge of it, along the beaten path. To attempt 

to cross such heavy ground would be utter madness,” 

“Tt would, so we must do the best we can. 

At little more than a walking pace they crept along 

the narrow path, with a deep fetid ditch on one side of 

them, and the soft ploughed land on the other. 

Meanwhile the officers came galloping down the lane, 
(Te be continued in our next.) 
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Charles Reade on Dogs’ Homes. 





Reade writes as follows to the editor of the London Daily 
Telegraph : 

‘Sir: Home was slways a mellow Saxon word ; but it rings 
sweeter than ever nowadays, thanks to an immortal song, which 
has long outlived the opera it popularized fora time. When wa 
are told that charitable men have erected an orphans’ home, an 
outcasts’ home, or a sailors’ home, all this wins the English ear, 
and warms the English heart. Some time ago ‘a dogs’ home’ 
Was announced The lost and strayed friends of man were no 
longer to be starved with cold and hunger in the streets, but 
taken, like human beings, to a home and cared for; thence, in 
due course they were to be drafted to permanent abodes as 
customers offered. ‘he scheme was benevolent and gratified 

ublic feeling, tor Englishmen are fond of dogs ; and the trait is 
Jandable. People did not look very closely into the matter at 
the time, and ‘I know little how it worked at first ; bat I have 
lately paid two visits to a dogs’ home, and shall say what 1 saw 
and heard. The home contains open yards—in which are very 
few dogs—and also two rows of very large cages, with a corridor 
between them. In each cage were from twenty to thirty dogs— 
some standing, some lying «n the bare floor, and some on 
scanty straw. The cages are not washed out so often as they 
ought to be, and the smell is rank and urwholesome. At sight 
of a visitor some of the poor creatures howled, some fawned at 
the bars,and some stood apart with wistfal piteous eyes, that 


|and Kosmographically labeled, but for the bare value of his 
British hide. Under the above safeguard, a dog's home would 


merit support, and even public subscrip ions ; and I trust this 


or anrearonable hostility. 
Caries READE. 


The Fate Forlorn of the Marquis Lorne. 


I am a blighted being, ot Scotch extraction. 








one, but it may be a warning to others who would tread the path 
which leads to royal alli , royal kery, royal snubs, and 
all the rest of it. 

Here, then, is my pitifal story. 
sufficiently, you can sevd’ your pocket-bandkerchief to Mrs. 
~terling for th: royal dramatic fete. Somebody else is going to 
send the one he wept into when he saw Coghlin’s Shylock. I 
will send the one I weep into every day, when my royal bride 
whacks——-, But this is a digression. 

I was not reared in the lap of luxury. My parents were poor, 
but I have no reason to beli ve that they were wilfully dishon- 
est, and they gave me such delicacies as they could afiord, | 
was reared upon the national diet. Athole brose, bar nocks, 
clock eekie, speldrins, baggises, kibbocks. powldowdies, scones, 
and other similar luxuries, wade our festive '»«r' groan injGae- 





last sug estion will remove any idea that my remarks on the 
presevt 3)stem however severe, are founded on personal caprice 


And this is how I became blighted. The tale is a harrowing 


When you have went over it 


Burial as a Fine Art—Osier Coftins. 


*’ The Saturday Review gives the following description of the 
latest London sensation : 

“The waning amusements of the season have received an 
interesting addition in the exhibition of coffins at the Duke of 
Sutherland’s. There are few things which in these days have 
esciped being made the subject of a petitive display, but it 
has never before occurred to any one, as far as we are aware, to 
ask people to spend a summer afternoon looking at coffins, and 
considering how they would like to be buried. Yet none of the 
shows of the year have proved more attractive than this one. 
On Ubursday afternoon the umbrella tents at Prince's were 
deserted, and the park passed by, while the fashionable world 
crowded the terrace at Stafford House, engaged in an inspection 
of various illustrations of the new form of sepulture invented or 
recommended by Mr. Seymour Haden, and in discussing its 
sanitary, esthetic and other advantages. The bright and ani- 
mated aspect of the company, and the cheerful, and even lively, 
tone of the conversation which prevailed, would, perbaps, 
scarcely have suggested to »n unprepared observer the natare of 
the subject wh ch had brought the sprightly throng together ; 
but some allowance may be made for the gratification of discov- 
ering a novel topic of fashionable gossip. After all, the bills of 
mortality are not likely to be increased by a change in a method 
of burial, ard on the other hand, there is at least something new 
to talk about. The skeleton at the feast may be taken as an 








seemed to say, ‘Oh, good stranger, do pray buy me and take|lic; nor was music wanting, for, from an adjacent thicket, came | appropriate symbol of the new phase of social excitement. The 
me ont of this cold prison.’ This. h wever sad, is inevitable, | the sprightly strains of the Caledonian Cremona, upon which my | ladies, when they retire to the drawing-room, will exchange 


and the establishment is not in the least to blame for it. The 
visitor fights against the sadden ng infil of so much elo- 
quent misery, believing that it is only for a time, 

“At my sec nd visit I happened to be left by myself, and I 
opened a wrong door. There I saw such a pile of murdered 





father was a proficient. 

Some of my brothers went into trade, but I was reserved for a 
higher destiny. I may mention ‘ev passant ’’ that bad I known 
it earlier in life, | would have made away with myself, but it is 
now too late. In a neighboring county, the name of which 


views as to the last sweet thing in shrouds or coffins, while the 
gentlemen below will occupy themselves over their wine with 
cheerful dissertations on the relative merits of cremation and 
interment. It would appear th-t the painful sensitiveness ox 
the subject of mortality, which at one period afflicted the 


dogs as made me sick and faint, though not weak of nerve nor|shall never be wrang from me even by torture, lived a princess. | French court, so that no reference to it was tolerated, has passed 


inexperienced in tragical sights. 1 ~—_ 
found it was this—they had failed to sell. 


ired their crime, and | It occurred to my father that he would ‘engraft a slip of royal-|away from good society in Eugland at the present day. The 
The ‘ sweet home '’|ty upon bis lordly line,” that is how he pat it, and © was the un-| question of the nicest way of being buried, is discus-ed witb per- 


had not given them much of a: hance to sell, neither ; they bad] fortunate victim of this horticultvral expermment. The mother |tect frankness and equanimity, and a considerable part of life 
only been captured a few days. Turner’s and Linnell’s land-|of the princess was quite willing to gratt her, and chose three| promises to be spent un the consideration of what is the most 


scapes hung on hand for ten years. 
ment but a hot roll. 


Nothing seils all in a mo-|young noblemen, of whom I was one, The other two, in a| picturesque and poetical fashion of decay. 
Yet here were the poor carcasses of the in-| fright, immediately went and grafted themselves elsewhere ; »nd 


‘*The specimens of coffins exhibited at Stafford House are 


nocent piled from the floor to the ceiling, becanse when alive, |then my father chuckled, and [ collapsed into nopeless melan-|about a dozen in number, and notice is given that they are 
they could not sell like bread, in an out-of-the-way suburban jcholy, for | knew my doom was sealed. 


shop, with no shopfront or display of the article to attract cus- 
tomers, So sw ft to shed blood was ‘home sweet home.’ 


cruelly ! 


[ spare you the details of the courtship. You are aware that 


In 


merely suggestive. and do not practically fulfil all the condi- 
tions essential to their principal use. They are all made of osiers 


by the stringent rales of etiquette you never address royalty | either white or stained, and in shape are similar to an ordinary 
**Poor bapless victims of shallow sentimentality and pr found| unless you are spoken to, so the conversation was one-sided, | coffin, except that they are round at the ends. 

Why, if for one day only, they had been exposed in|and the young lady had to make the most of the running. 
any market, and labeled ‘Morituri,’ many au honest fellow would | due time the fatal knot was tied, and it you had seen my re- | large babies. 


They have, iu 
tact very much the appearance of extra-sized bassinets for very 
Some are of a perfectly plain character, and are 


have found out that he had room n his house for a cheap dog, |spected parent at the wedding, you wonld have imag ned that | recommended as ‘ inexpensive,’ «bile others are of a more orna- 
and in his heart for cheap pity; and so these innocent lives|he was the bappy bride groom, and not my blighted self, so/ mental character, with stripes of blue, or black aud gold. But 


would have been spared, and no harm done to man or b: ast. 
* Further inquiry had enabled me to trace the half-bred dog— 


proud and exultant did he look. 


I had often pictured to myself what marrying a princess 


of course they are all much less costly than the boxes in present 
use, though this is a consideration which to most people will ap- 


often a handsomer animal, and generally a more intelligent one| would be like, but the reality far exceeded wy wildest dreams. | pear : omparatively immaterial in sach a case, The question ia 
than the thoronghbred--from the streets to the sentimental|I bad, in the innocence of my heart, imagined that the barrier | not one of expense but of decency and sanit .ry wholesomeness. 


shambles. 


‘Ihe Potice are ordered to capture every dog that has| between myself and her royal relations would be in measure re-| A double basket is provided for cases in which charcoal is re- 


lost his way - or looks to their sapient eye asif he bad—and take|moved. But, bless you, | was quite mist ken. You would have | quired, the powdered dust being placed in the interval—from 


him toa home, For this the policeman gets, as we understend, |thought I had committed a crime. 


In fact I feel like it, and 


two to three inches—between the two baskets. In most of the 


a small reward. So of course he captures, with impartial halter, | this idea has so completely taken possession of me that I watch | ex mples the meshes of the wickerwork are too close for the con- 
dogs that have lost their way, dogs that-bave not, but are cruis-| with interest the growth of a look of babitual criminalty on| ditions of speedy disiutegration ; and thus one of the practical 
ing, and dogs that have missed their way and are tinding it| my face. 


again, if the minister of the law would mind bis bus nessiand let 


them attend to theirs. Well, the policeman seizes bs unpro-jof my childhood, and bave te school myself in a Teutonic tongue | snd capable of retaiving a proper hold of their contents. 


rad to relate, too, | am losing all knowledge of the language 


difficulties of the experiment is how to make tbe coffins suf- 
fici ntly open for this purpose, while at the s:me time strong, 
The 


tected dog, and with the scent of silver in his nose, and Offen- | inexpressibly distasteful to ue. For certuin ‘Ceutons bave treated | solution of the problem may possibly be found in the use ofa 
bach's march in his ear, rans him in—to a prison ‘the d or of}we more desritefully thau anybody, and seemed to think I| temporary outer covering while the body remains in the house, 


which opens on the scaffold.’ ‘There, if the captive is a Dandie | ought to be ordered off to instan execution, as a punishment for | wh ch will be removed when it is deposited iu the earth. 


Dinmont, or that hideons little beast a Skye terrier, with hair} my presumption in entering the charmed circle, 


all over h's eyes, or if he is that four-footed nodle an Italian 


greyhound —in short, if he is a fashionable dog he is either re-| about it. 
claimed or kept for a month or two till sold at a remuauerative | judge. 


In the extremity of my desolation I have made a little -ong 
I am told it is rather Tenuysonian, but the world will 
I am sure, however, that if you could see me singing it 


No at- 
tempt was made on this occasion to illustrate the manner of 
filling up the baskets which ferns, lichens, mosses, fragrant 
shrubs, evergreens, and so on, as propored by Mr. Haden, but 
there were a couple of coffins in which the wicker was lined in- 


rice ; meantime he costs little, being fed ov biscuit made of| in solitude, to the plaintive music of my beloved bagpipe, and | side with a surface covering of moss, and which certainly looked 


flour with a sp'ce of sawdust, that only a starved dog will 
eat. But, if the dog so captured is a retriever, a hound, or even 
a plain Pomeranian, bis chan: es of living a week are small, and, 
if he is half as great a mongrel as the Anglo-Saxon race, he is 
pretty sure to be murdered in a week, that ‘ home, sweet home’ 
may save his biscuit and sell bis skin. 

** But do not let me blacken poor human nature neitber, since it 
is bad enough without, This cruel system was never planned in 
cold blood. It is the ojd story: Humanity etarted a dog's 
home ; trade has grafted the shop and the shambler. Humanity 
found London more vast and dogs more numerons than it could 
have believed, Then humanity got dismayed at the mountain 
of dogs, and retreated. ‘rade saw its chance and shot into the 
vacant place. The accumulation of dogs, which staggered bu- 
manity, did not embarass trade for acingle moment. Trade, 
with its cold, keen eye, saw at a glance that the fashionable dog 
could be sold alive, and the unfashionable conld be sold dead. 
As for me, I cannot part trade and cruelty—they have been too 
long together ; but we can resist deiusive terms, and call things 
by their right names. If an establishment has become a dog 
shop, with a dog shambles attacbed, let it cease to call i‘self a 
dogs’ home. The iron egotists, who rob a poor creature of its 
life to sell its skin, shall not pase for soft seutimentalists while | 
can waga pen. The human wolf, the buman for, the bnman 
weasel, all these are established traders, and nobody can move 
them ; bu! the crying byena is a new trader, and I resist him in 
tbe name of dog and man. 

“Nevertheless, let us offer terms. Let the phrase ‘‘ dogs 
home” stand on these conditions—it must be careful not to 
desecrate our language; there must be no more secret execu- 
tions of low-bred dogs at the discretion of low-bred men—the 
more offensive animal et the two. Every unclaimed dog. before 
he is poisoned, should be offered for sale alive in an open mar- 
ket, for the mere value of his skin ; his price and the hour he is 
to die, if not bought, should be ticketed ; and the *: Morituri te 
salutant ” should be turned into plain English and written large 
over the pen. No policeman should receive more t! an a shilling 
for running a dog iv. Complaints have already reached my 
ears that the force are capturigg, or, in plain terms, stealing 
dogs for the home within a few Yards from their own doors. 

“ The outline of legislation suggested above, would not only re- 
strain the slaughter of innocents within reasonable limits, but it 
would remove that special temptation, which doth most easily 
beset every wholesale slvycr of animals. The age we live in is 
a remarkably potting age, and an epoch of multifarious sausa- 
ges. It is also an era of geographical labels ; there be | nguists 
in this city, who, by some subtle power of modern scholarhip, 
coupled with varieties of paper and type, enable the ingenious 


itself, Your wholes le killer cannot be a very scrupulous tra- 
der ; it is to be feared that an bebitual slaughter of bealtby dogs 
May sooner or later lead, by the gentle gradations of trate, to 


with the tears racing down my nose, you would be moved to 
pit . ’ 


THE POD. 


it is a fearful fate, for woe is me! 
I have the ekins and pods of life, and she 
Has the potatoe always and she pea. 


Alas, pcor Pod, alas! unhappy skin, 
i'm wearing out ; my lineaments so thin 
Express the wither’d soul which dwells within. 


I wonder that it ne'er ber conscience pricks 
To see fate play me all these scurvy tricks, 
She has the balf-pence —and I get the kicks. 


One day when I am laid beneath the sod, 
Upon wy tombstone though it may look odd, 
Men shall inscribe, ‘* Here lies a wretched L’od.” 


Of course my father likes it. He is not in my position, but 
looks upon the whole affair as an excellent adverti t for 
bimeelf and the rest Of the family. Possibly ‘t is, but they don’t 
think of me condemned to go about in a lowly four-wheeler with 
the servants, when somebody, whose name should not be wrung 
from me by wild horses, rides in State carriages. 

Even a worm has a chance of turning, but 1 don’t see any 
hope of the least opportunity. Should it occur you will heur of 
it, for there are thoughts within this snubbed and blighted 
bosom which would make a nigger turn pale, a Jew lend money 
without interest, a Scotchman voluntarily worst himself in a 
barg in, and a Roman Catholic kick tbe Pope.— London Hornet 
June 30th. 





ManuracturinG “ AntiqgcE Furniture.”—The in- 
creasing demand for ‘‘antique furniture’ bas, says Consul 
Smallwood in bis recent commercial report, on Venice for the 
last year, started a pew feature of Venetian industry pearwood 
and bone being successfully substituted for ebony and ivory. A 
dealer 1n antiquities, and now the manufacturer of these imita- 





wth designs and models. 


but the most experienced connoisseurs. 





| 


hands were employed. 


tions, bas formed a school of workmen, whom he furnishes 
The pupils have succeeded in pro- 
ducing such admirable counterfeits that their » aster bas 
thrown off the mask, priding bimself in the avowed imitutions 
of that which would have passed for the cinquecento with all 
The English are en- 
couraging this trade on a large scale, and some of the oldest 
firms for antiquities, have adopted the “imitation” business. 
t B There has also been a revival of the manufacture of ancient 
dealer to import British produce trom Holland, Strasbourg,) brocade tapestry at Venice. This fabric existed before that of 
Switzerland, Italy, Krance, Portugal, Mexico, Peru, and Pekin'!Lyons, «nd was then patronized by the Doges for gifts to east- 
ern poteutates, at which time no fewer than fourteen thousand 
fome of the stuffs were of extraordina-— 
ty texture and beauty ; but the secret of the rarest is lost and 


snugger, as a lady observed, than the naked wicker work, which 
rather suggests cool summer wear. It is admitted that in 
special cases linings of some imperishable material for a few 
inches upwards from the bottom wil! be necessary, and in other 
cases some modifications of the ordinary form, in order to en- 
sure a complete enclosure of the body in wool, charcoal or other 
disinfectants. In appearance the wic er coffins when filled up 
with foliage must, we should think, be less gloomy and repulsive 
tb n the wooden ones; and to sou 6 minds there may perhaps be 
a sentimental feeling of relief in the idea that screwirg down is 
dispensed with. 

**Oh the whole, it may be supposed that any one, judging by 
his feelings when alive, might prefer, as a matter ot taste, to be 
ligatly swathed in herbs and in osiers rather than screwed down 
roughly in a hard, tight box; but afterall, the question of the 
fittest mode of interment concerns the survivors rather than the 
departed one, and it is necessary to recognise at the outset that, 
where there is anything like natural feeling, it is hopelees to 
think of reconciling the misery of the event with any kind of 
esthetic enjoyment.” 





A Famous Brep.—Perhaps the most famous bed in 
English history is the great bed of Ware, in Hertfordshire. 
Shakespeare alludes to it in ‘‘ The Twelfth Night "— ‘Although 
the sheets were big enough for the bed of Ware.” Nothing 1s 
now known of the origin of the bed ; but in Shakespeare's time 
it was in the Manor House at Ware, the residence of the Fan- 
shaws. ‘The bedst ad is ten feet nine inches in Jength, about 
the same in width and nine feet six inches in height. !t is 
covered with a wocden canopy, supported by paneling at the 
bead, aud two massive posts at the foot ofthe bed. Tie evlire 
iramework is elaborately carved, aud especially the paneling 

he bedstead was transferred from Manor Park to one ot the 
inns of Ware, where it bec me a popular object of pilgrimage. 
A few years ago it was purcLased by the proprietors of the Rye 
House, together with the tapestry and carved fittings belonging 
to the chamber in which it originally stood. 





Tue Rev. Mr. Srorce.n of London attained his 
41st birthday on Junelttb. A neetivg of the friends of the 
Stockwell Orphanage, a charity of Mr. Spurgeon’s Society, was 
held on that dsy, at which the Ear) of Shaftesbury presided. In 
his brief speech the Earl said be was glad to preside, for it gave 
him an opportunity of meeting their worthy pastor, for whom 
he bad a real respect, and whose boldness, humanity, Christian- 
ity aud magnificent heart were devoted to the service of God. 
That was his birthday, and it was al-o the anniversary of the 
b ttle «f Waterloo; and as the conqueror of Waterloo devoted 
bimself to the service of his country and to the defenss of the 
liberties of England, so might tLey thank God that Mr. Spur- 





an influx of retriever sausage frm Huncver, potted poodle from {died with the inventors. An endeavor is now being made to re- | geon had been born into the world to sustain the war against Sin 
Sydncy, preserved pointer trom Valparaiso, Sc., with sonorous!: over some of its svlendor. The Princess Dolgorouky has been{and Satan. When he inquired about some good youth he was 
titles and convincing labels. This is one more reason why home, supplied with a brucaded tapestry worthy of its past fame, and|often answered by being told, “Ob, he is one of Spurgeon’s 

members of the royal house are being furnished with some of] men,” and he hoped that his life would be the record of new 


sweet home shonid be compelled to sell the unclaimed dog in 
public, not for his trade sale price in tins hermetically sealed 


its richest patterns.— Pall Mall Gazeite. 





victories, 
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Savings Banks in Connecticut. 


The full text of a bill rel.ting ‘0 savings 
banke. which has just passed both houses of the 
Legislaturs of Connecticnt and has been ap 
proved by the Governor of the State, is as fol 
lows : 

Secrion 1. The treasurer of every savings 
hank in this State shall, on or before the 10th 
day of Jaly anvually, deliver to the Controller o 
awoip ateatement of tie amount of all its de- 
posits and surplus on the firet day of said month, 
specifying the amount there of loaned on real 
estate, and the amount th:ieof not so loaned; 
and every such savings bank shall pay to the 
State a tex on its corporate franchise «qual to 
one-half of one perc nt. on the amount of its 
d: poei's and surplus loaned on real estate, and 
one per cent.on the balance of its ssid de- 
posits aod eurplos sot so loaned dedvo'ing. 
howev:r, the amount invested in any bond 
issued by this State, or by eny town orc'ty ip 
this State, in aid of the construction of any rail- 
road, and which by the statutes of this State, 
are exempt from taxation, and also ths awoant 
invested in real «state liable to taxation in this 
State; but any sivings bank having total de- 
posits of leas than $50,000 may deduct not ¢x- 
ceeding $10,000 from its agsets that are Invested 
in personal estate not o'herwise exempt; one 
half of eaid tax to be. paid on or before the 20th 
day of said month and one-half on or before the 

20th day of January following; and said tex shall 
be in lieo of all other taxes upon said savings 
bank, its deposits and surplus, except upon the 
real es'ate owned by it beyond what is required 
by it for the transaction of ite appropriate busi- 
ness. 

Sec 2. If any person whose duty it shall b: 
to make and return the stat mevt mqaired by 
the preceding sec*ion, shall fail so to ao within 
the time tiereia limited, be thall forleit to the 
State $500, and every savings bauk which shall 
fail to muke any payment required by -nid pre- 
ceding sec icon with'n the time therein limited, 
ehall forfeit to tho State twice the amount r- 
quired for such pay ment. 

Szc 3 The Receivers of anys vinzs banks 
heretofore appointed or which may hereafter te 
appointed by judicial authority, shall, o+ or be- 
fore the It th day of July next after ~u b ap. 
pointment, and annually theresft rose log a 
ra'd Receivers remain in chage and adwinisiia- 
tion of the asreta of sven bank, rende: to th 
Bank Cowmi-s‘onere a sworn etvewent of al 
the xgsets of seid bank, c ntaining se far «8 pos 
sible a Getailed «oumeration thereof with ther 
cath valuee 

Sxo. 4. Any Receiver or R-ci ers who shall 
feil to wake the return r quired by the puced 
ing section, thall fo feit to the State a penalty 
of $500. 

Sic. 5. This act shall take ¢ffect from i's p»- 
sage, vod the reports mide by the eavinge | auk+ 
of tbe mount of the'r deposits ou the 1 t d.y of 
July, 1575, and the taxes arsvesed on the samr, 
rhall be made and assessed under the provis cn 
of this act. 





A Rorren In urnaxce Compayy.— The Hariford 
Times recites come interes'iug facte, with a pa | 
of which our readers ate fa-iliar, relating to 
the history of a bankropt ineurance concern, 
It says: 

‘* Under the law of the present setaion the ac. 
sets of bankrupt life ineurance compani:s, are to 
be placed in the bands of the S ate Treasurer, te 
be distribu'ed «quitably to the policy-held: rs 
It appears by the report of the losurance Com- 
missioner, ttat the National Life and Tins: 
Company of New Haven is bavkrupt ; and the 
court held, at the !ate inv st'gation, that it 
was benkrup‘’, but vot to the extent of one- 
fourth of its as-ets. The figures of the com- 
missioner, however, thow that its affairs are ip 
qute as bad a eta'e os be at firet repr-a-nted 
them t» be. He shows that of the $1,335 068 28 
assets claimed by the company, $233,910 38 ae 
premium ovtes ; $84,70) «t capital stock sub- 
scribed but never ,»aid; $75,000 guaranteed 
capital, which, by agreement of the company, is 
to be paid back 'o the eubscribers on the 15 b of 
Decemter cext, it being a special subscription 
for tbree years; egency balances, $15,000, 
which the agen's refuse to pay. claiming offsets; 
Virginia Coal C: mpany stock, worth noth:og, 
$26,000 ; insurance building, on leased Jand, 
$269. 822 50 aj prised by experts, highest esti. 
mate, $125,000 Here were claimed aseets 
amoun'ing to $£64 432 88, which the commis. 
sioner cousider: d 68 of little or nov lae, In- 
deed, the c: mm'ssioner ficds that before com- 
mencing the erection of their building, the 
assets of the company were worth les than 
$450,900, Not a dollar of the capital stock was 
ever psid iv. Only twe've new policies have 
been issued in twe!ve yeare. The expenses of 
tLe company are greater than iis income. Yet 
a dividend of 23 per cent. wag declared in June, 
1878, and credited upon the stock. The com- 
missione: finds that the company cannot reco- 
perate, but must become more and more ine 
volved the longer it is allowed to go. He sbo«s 
by letters, from the presid: nt of the company, 
to parties bolding claims + gaiost them, as late 

as April of this yeir, that they decline to pay 
jast claims, but hold up their embarrasemen 8 
to secure eet lements upon bankrupt terme. | 
Tbe invurance commlitee of,the present Legicla-| 
ture have report:d a bill, placing the assets of 
the company in the hands of the tieasn-or 1: - 
der the provisions of the general act He CeMbsy | 
passed The committee unanimously find that | 
the company is not only bankrupt, but that it 
is not managed in the interests of policy 
bolders.”’ PF 


The Withdrawal of Paper Money in 
Germany. 


In the foreign correspondence of the London 
Economist of July 8rd we find the following : 

‘* The Fruesian Government bas just published 
a royal decree, by means of which all Prussian 
Mate paper moncy io circulation is to be with- 
drawn. All the Sta’e paper money not delivered 
up by the end of the year, will be considered as 
worthless, It is to be exchanged aganingt 
* R-ict skaseenecheine’ [notes of the Empire]. 
The imperial Government is doing all io ite 
power to repair the wistake it committed :om 
time ago, relattog to the currency reform and 
wh ch we have repeat d'y mentioned in these 
pages. It is exchanging all the paper money «f 
the different German States for ‘ Reichakassen. 
scheine,’ and that at its fall value, Its nine 


mints sitasted In different 8S ates of Germany, 
are being better eet to work than they used to, 
Thos up to the 5:h June, there were 1,144,- 
410,210 marks’ worth of gold pieces ready co n- 
ed, of which 885 539 460 marke’ worth were 
double crowns »ud 268,870,750 marks’ worth 
were crowns. Then the newly coined silver 
pieces amounted to 99,765,112 marks 20 pf., the 
uiekle coins to 11,312,279 marks 75 pf., the cop- 
per coins to 4,163 403 marks 38 pf Beside: 
these m:seuree, the Germin Government ts 
retaining its new go d cuins #8 much as possible. 
and only gives ont new moory when it with- 
drawe old silver thslers ia exchange for it. 

“If the Goverument had always followed t's 
present course of ac jon, all the trouble caused 
to the German monty market leet autumn 
woul! have beon spsrod = As affairs at present 

taud there ts ati many a d'fficulty to contend 
sith = ‘The jucreas: in the circulation of metal, 
caused by the premi'a-e emis-ion of the newly 
coined gold, bag some time aco ben valued by 
og, according to tbe explana tons of the presi- 
tent of the Imperial Chancellor's office, at 254, 
000,000 of tha'ers Oe of the cleverest mouey 
eslers in tac kfort calculates that from 30 to 
190 wmillious of mukes’ worth in gold muat be 
putoe the accouut «f Koglaad, Frineoe, & lei- 
om, Hehend aod German gold minn'acicre 
a8 baving been exprrted out of be coustry oF 
vetted to bullion, The present wi hiraw | of 
the od two tholer pleas wll “iminieh mets! 
cirulstion in Germony by 69 00000 t a ere. 
We do uot yer huow if b ae withdiawa to 
(ha er pec 8 will bs replaced by payer or cur- 
rency Sbould the former bs the cis) ove 
cirenulstivn of m: tel would still am uot to eighty 
willions of thalers; whilst fcurrency is to be 
em'tted for the withdrawn mone, over oi: culi- 
tor mmaps at ite pres ot point, am uutieg to 
ope bun tred and tweety m'ilivw of chaler. 
Che gold market being now more favoratle for 
German ,¢xperts on the sulj-ct are pr ssiog 
the Goveremen! t> best no tue process ef c ining, 
that the cu rorcy refom my at laet com 
wto full sctiiu. La Switneland also the 
currency quetiu of the future is a sabject 
of high mupaten eo Competent persens are oO 
vpivion that, with the growing p oduc ion of 
ilver in Ameren = nd the enormons eale of Bil. 
ver caused by the Germen Government, the 
price of this metal will sink sill lower The 
telation betseen silver and gold, de’ermined by 
the Miot C.nvention of Latiu co uatries at 15} ‘0 
1 has already changed to 16} to |, co that it i- 
to be preromed that France and its allies will 
comprebeod the neceity of adopting a pure 
cold standard = Austria has aleo a reason for 
considering this ques ion a high'y loterecting 
ove as it is of importa:.cs to know which stand- 
ard will be adopted when payments in ready 
moovey, demand 4 on all sides will be taken np 
iga'n. The q uetion ir, whether Austria stoulw 
retain its p e+ ut donble s'andard, or change to 
a gold staudard oc rilver standard There are 6 
very fw gold pieces coired in Aostria that. 
without toucbing the law, the silver standard 
aluue ig whit will prooably be adopte?. The 
low silver price bas reduced the premi:.im on gil. 
ver against bank notes tol} T e return to 
vaymentes in realy moaey wuold, at th» presen! 
moment, caus. at once but small ex «nis. Ou 
the other side continual ex,enses would be in 
curred by Austiia for th» gold p.cmium, pay- 
m ots affecting fore'go commerce being for the 
greater part demanded io gold. Although the 
change to a pure gold st ndard woul! require 
the withdrawal of more paper money and would 
therefore cause grater +xpenses at once than 
the cilver standard, yet the iutr: duction of the 
former would be of greater advantage to the 
country, Tac mea:ure wo.id be much facili- 
tated by the Austrian National Bink having 
one half of its casb in gold coins, amongst 
which there are 714 milllous golden worth of 
Napoleone.” 
SSS 


NULLIFIOATION « F i\AILBOAD LeEaces IN Inpiana. 
—Iit is announced that a mceat Spence Court 
decision in tle Lafayette, Bioomington and 
Mancie R R. c:8:, renders voll avd void, ro far 
a: Indiana is covceroed the lease of the Pitts- 
berg Ft. Wayne aod Chicago R.R. to the Penn- 
sylvania Company, avd also of tbe Ciccinnat, 
Richmond and Fc Wayne RR. to the Grand 
Bipids aod Ind:ana Comp:ny. These roads 
we:e leased for vine y-nine years each. To the 
cxse men jon d, t' « Supreme Court hb Id thata 
n net-yoine years’ lease is proctica ly a lease in 
rerputuity, an’ that @ lease in perpetuity is exe 
vressly prohibited by the constitn’ion of the 
State. The officers of the above mentioned 
companies will probably take immediate steps 
towards nominal compliance with the law, as 
ex by the highest tribunal of the Srate. 





Reaurations ror RaILRoapDs THROUGH Taz PuB- 
tic Layps.—The Secretary of the Interior has 
issned a circular requiring railroad companies 
claimiog right of way through the public lands, 
under the ac’ of Ma'ch 3rd, 1875, to file with 
him the following proofs ; A covy of the State 
or Territorial Jaw. under which the Ocmpany 
was Orgauized, with the certificate of the Gover. 
nor or the Secretary of the State or Territory, 
that the sumo is the existing liw now in force, 
When that law directs that the articles of as:o- 
ciation or other papera connected with the or- 
ganigstion, bs filed with any State or Terri‘or'al 
officer, the ce:tificate of euch offic r of the filing 
acoording to law, with date. The « flicial state- 
ment onder seal uf the proper officer that the 
ore»p's.tion has been completed; that the 
C mpsny ix fully authorissd to proceed with 
the construction of the road acco ding to the 
existing Jaw of the State or Territory, and that 
the copy of the articles filed with the Secretary 
of the Loterior, is duly verified by the sworn 
statement of the President onder the real of 





the Companr, showing the names and desiena- 
tion of ite respective «flicers at the date of ibe 
prereatation of the proofs at this Department, 





One oF THE Mosr Dexicutro. Summer RerReats 
on the whole continent of America, is tue Island 
Park Hotel, at fSommerside, Prince Eiward 
Tland—the Garden of British North Americr. 
Picturerquely situated on en island ove bundred 
and forty acres in extent in Redeque Bay, this 
vew botel—which accommodats one huodred 
and fifty gueste—is one of the most delight'ul 
resorts im«gtivable. The hotel is kept in firs'- 
class style by J. 8. Hotman P.oprietor. It con 

tains, in addition to the sleeping apartments, a 
number of public and private Parlors, billiard, 
Reading, Smokin’, Barber's, Bath and Ba’- 
roma; alec, a 3 owiing-Alley, Horses, Oarri- 
ayes. Rowing and Sa'l Boats, are always on band, 
aod & steamer belonging to the hotel, can be ob- 
tained for Picnics, Fishing and Shooting partivs 
and plea-u-e Excursions on the bay Tn faot, it 
would be difficult to selec: any place to pas: the 
Summer seasor, combining health and pleaeure, 
which ie easier of access © more reasovuahble in 
price, Tne terms are f om Two to Three Dollar- 
per day, with a digcount of ten per o ot, to 
m:n'tbly guests ; and fawilics desi:ous of pursing 
the re son in this pleasant epot can make spe- 
cial arrangemet te. 


SUMMER RETREATS. 
MOUNT MANSFIELD HOTEL 


‘TOW EK, VT. 


N. P. KEELER. Manager. 


THIS POPULAR SUMMER RESORI' REOPENED 
JUNE Ist, 1875, 

The rooms are large and airy, lighted with 
gas. Billiard rooms, bowling alleys, croquet grounds, 
theatre and te'egraph office. A good ca road is 
construi tothe summit of Mount Mansfield, where 
there is an excellent hotel. The walks and drives are 
unsurpassed. The hotel will be kept in first-class style. 
Stages run to and from Waterbury in convection with all 
trains. An addition of 55 rooms since last season. 


THE WEST END HOTEL, 


FORT WASHINGTON, 


OPPOSITE THE PALISADES, 
This bijou establishment, now open, is accessible by 


steam, from all business centres in Forty-five minutes. 
Bath. and Croton Water in all the rooms. 


CHARLES H. SHELLEY, Proprietor. 























250 rooms 








Established 1852 
DEVOTED TO FINANCE, BANKS, 
RAILROADS, MINES and INSURANCE, 


ts Published Every Saturday, bv 
JOHN HILLYER, 


14 and 16 Soatt Wiliiam Street, NEW YORK CITY. 
FIVE DOLLARS PER SNNUM in Advance 





ABSOLUT E DIVORCES OBTAINED FROM COURTS 
of different States, for desertion, &c. No publicity re- 
quired. No charge until divorce granted. Address 

M. HOUSE, Attorney, 194 Broadway, N. Y. 


Local Agents Wanted! 


An Agent Wanted for each Town 
and County in the United States. 





Parties desiring to act as agents must accompany their 
application by a letter of recommendation as to character 
and responsibility from and signed by the Editor of a 
newspaper published in the town or county for which 
agent proposes to act. The agency is to sell the bonds of 
the Industrial Exhibition Company. 


Whole Bonds $20 each. 
Half 6 10 * 
Quarter “ 5 


A The Industrial Exhibition Company will furnish agents 
with Circulars, ete., eto. 

Each newspaper published in the town where agent is, 
located will, as so>n as agency is established, be given an 
advertisement, advert:sing such ageucy and the Company, 
and fully explaining the plans, puposes and objects of the 
Company. Such adverti t will ti in such 
papers as long as agency is sucessfully conducted. 

The Industria) Exhibition Company is the first to 
adopt the plan so long in use by the European govern- 
ments of issuing bonds when the principal is made secure 
and net risked, but where there is a chance fora large 
premium, an i t of $20 is sure to return to the in- 
vestor $21—one dollar more than cost—and the holder of a 
$20 Bond may obtain a premium either of $50, $100, $200, 
$500, $1,°00, $3,000, $5,000, $10,000, $25,000 or $100,000. 
The interest which is oridinarily distributed to all the 
hond-holders pro rata, is in this loan distributed by 
chance. The purchaser of a bond knows he will receive 
back his investment, with a small rate of interest added, 
and in consideration of taking this small rate of interest» 
he bas a chance in the above named premiums, which are 
simply the d'stribution of interest on the whole loan. 

Each bond participates in four drawings each year, 
until it has drawn a premium, when it is surrendered, 
the premium paid, and the bond cancelled. 

The Industrial Exhibition Company, under a special 
charter, granted by the State of New York, is given au- 
thority to issue these bonds. The Legislature of the 
State, recognizing the great benefits which will arise from 
the success of this enterprise, have exempted all the real 
estate and property of the Company from taxation and 
assesments for five years, and has also conferred other 
great privileges. 


% 





clint 





Every American who understands the purposes of this 
Company will, of a necesity, feel a pride in aiding it to a 
succe: sful termination. 

Each individual who buys a bond becomes an owner and 
an interested party, and when he views the structure 
erected with his money can say, “I aided to erectin our 
country the most magnificent building the world has 
ever seen, a palace which, in truth, represents the indus- 
try, energy and mechanical genius of the American 
people.” 

The manufacturers and the inventors of America are 
peculiarly interested in the success of this enterprise, 
for the reason that it is to be their home, where all their 
inventions and manufatures can be exhibited and sold. 

The building wil] contain 5,320,000 square feet of space. 

Purchasers desiring Bonds before an agency is estab- 
lished where they reside, will communicate direct with 
this office, from where they can be supplied. 

Parties desiring to act as agents or to purchase bonds 
will address ‘ 

INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION 00,, 

42 East 17th Street, 
(Between BROADWAY anv FIFTH AVENUE), 
NEW YORK CITY. 
Note—All moneys by draft on New York, or Express, 





or postal order—charges paid by sender. 








profit, HE’S 


T. R. AGNEW, 





Warehouse, 39 Vesey Street, N.Y, | 


Every Family should know it! 
MAKE NO MISTAKE, 


Formerly of Murray and Greenwich. 


THOMAS R. AGNEW, 
The Sensational Grocer ! 


For the Finest Teas, Coffees, Sugars and gen- 
eral Groceries, at the smallest shade of 


THF: MAN. 


4 


THE NO. is;29. 














TEE ALBION. 








OGEAN STEAMSHIPS. 


INSURANCE. 


INSURANCE, 











—— ——— ge 
+ 
CUNARD LINE. 
Esrasiisnep 1840. 
The British and N. A, R, M. Steamships- 
> BETWEEN 
LIVERPOOL, BOSTON, AND NEW YORK, , 
Calling at Cork Harbor. 
Three Sailings every week—From New York every 
ednesday and Saturday. From boston every ‘Tuesday, 


Rates of Passage: ‘ 
FROM LIVERPOOL TO NEW YOKK OB BOSTOA, 


By yoy Carrying Steerage. ~Virst Class, £26. 
Class, 


Beoond 
By Carrying St 
1 Guineas, ing to 


FROWN 

First Class, $80, $100 and $130 Gold, according to ac- 
commodatio 

Return Tickets on favorable terms 

Tickets to Paris, $15, Gold additional. 

Steerage, at lowest rates. 

Steerage tickets from Liverpool and Queenstown, and 
all parts of Europe, at lowest rates. 

Through Bills of lading given for Belfast, Glasgow, 
Havre, Antwerp, and — ports on the Continent, and 
for Mediterranean p -~ 

For Freight and Yabin peers apply at the Company’s 
Office,, 4 Bowling Green, 


For Steerage passage, arin Broadway, Trinity Build- 
ng, N.Y. 
- CHAS. G. FRANCKLYN, Acenr. 


ANCHOR LINE. 


CARRYING NG U. S. MAIL. 
New York : and Glasgow. 


—First Class, 15, 17 and 














STEAMER EVERY SATURDAY. 





From Company’s piers, 20 and 21 North River. N. ¥.: 


CALIFORNIA... .44. «004» ony, Jui pod 24, at 10 A. M 
VICTORIA... uly 31, at 3 a . 
ae po 7, at A. 

. Saturday, Aug. 14, at 2 P. Mi. 
seve: eoee+-Saturday, Aug. 2), at A. M, 


RATES OF  PASSAGE—TO GLASGOW, LIVERPOOL, 
LONDONDERRY, QUEENSTOWN OR BELFAST : 


Cabin Passage—Q65, $75 ond $80, currency. 










INTERMEDIATE and STEERAGE at lowest rates. 


6@” Drafts issued for any amount at current rates, 


Send for circulars, ——— opeuatien, to Com- 
pany’s offices, 7 poate New 
NDERSON VROTHERS, Agents. 


NATIONAL LINE OF STEAMERS 
To LIVERPOOL and QUEENSTOWN. 


NOTICE, 


‘This Company takes the Risk of Insurance (up to $500,- 
000 in gold) on each of its Veesels, thus giving Passen- 
gers the best possible guarantee for safety and avoidance 
o danger at sea. 

-The most southerly route has always been adopted by 
this Company to avoid Ice and Heapianps. 








PW YORK OR BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL, 


REMITTANCES 


TAPSCOTT’S 
Emigration and Foreign Exchange 
OFFICE, 

86 SOUTH STREET, NEW YORK. 


PASSAGE TICKETS to and from QUEENSTOWN 
and LIVERPOOL, and DRAFIS for £1 Sterling and up- 
wards, available in all parts of ENCLAND, IRELAND, 
SCOTLAND and WALES, issued at the Lowest Rares by? 


TAPSCOTT BROTHERS & CO., 
86 South Street, NEW YORK. 


INSURANCE, 


OFFICE OF THE 


PACIFIC MUTUAL 


Insurance Company, 
119 BRoaAowAayY, w% WV 
Corner of f Cedar Street. 











— 











NEW YORK, Soumy lith, wn 
THE FOLLOWING STATEMENT THE AF 
tairs of the Company is published in conformity with the 
requirements Fd Section 12 of ws Charter . 

acl, 
IWitevcereessenszsesesnecect $91,546 73 

Premiums received from Jan. 1, 

to Dec. 31, 1874, imc lnaivences 610,221 ¢9 


Total amount of Marine Premiums.... 





$731,768 77 


This Company has issued no Policies, ex- 
cept on Cargo and Freight for the Voyage. 
No risks have been taken upon HULLS 
OF VESSELS. - 
Premiums marked off as earned during the 


period as eePe asco venssesesosscedorecones 
aid for tw YN na and 


wey 
os0e- $469,583 14 


+. $82,786 
Ae DONPAN ry RAS THK $35.07 ASSETS: 
i. ee -469,499 00 
ans on Stocks, drawing interest193,300 00 





$612,795 58 


qering the 


ene Pe 
ran 









$817 870 01 

Premium Notes and Bills ceceivanle....... 106,350 12 

Subscription Notes in Advance ot Premiums 50,128 72 
einsurance an: due the Company 

» timated at.... eeree eee 4€,018 93 









Total Assets... cecccesececeseceseeces $1,020,367 78 
SIX PER CENT. INTEREST ont the outstanding Oer- 
conte of protits will be paid to the holders thereot, or 

heir legal representatives, on and after TUKSDAY, the 


tnd rk of tan ES, next. 

THK KEMED BALANCE OF THE CERTI- 

FICALEM OF T OF THE pa pet OF THE ISSUE UF 

1867, AND THIRTY PER CENT. OF THK ISSUE OF 
1868, will be redeemed and paid im cash to the holders 

thereof. or their legal representatives, on and after 

£UESDAY, the 2nd day of February, fro 

interest thereon willcease. The cep inten te rd pro- 

juced at the time ot pay d 
axtent redeemed. 

A dividend in Scrip of FIF'TY PER CENT. 
declarea on the amount of Earned Premiums tor 





To Great Britain and Ireland. 


ATLANTIC 


New York, 
Office 51 Wall Street. 


ORGAN ZED, 184%, 





([NSURES AGAINST MARINE AND 
INLAND Navication RIsKs, 


And will issue Policies making Loss 
payable in England. 





its Assets for the Security of its 
Policies are more than 


TRN MILLION DOLLARS. 


The profits of the Company revert to 
the assured, and are divided annually, 
upon the Premiums terminated during 
the year, Certificates for which are 
issued, bearing interest until redeemed. 
J. D. JONES, President. 

CIULARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 

W. H. H. MOORE, Second Vice-President, 
J. H, CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


24th Annual Report 


—OF THE— 


MANHATTAN 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
OF NEW YORK, 


156 and 158 Broadway 


Income For the Year 1874, 








tor Pi , Extra Pr &e.e.0... O1,51z,132 00 
Por Interest.....2. o2 e-cesss secseenesseves 59,070 98 
Por Interest, &c., wccrued..e.. ce cee. seeee 250,498 4d 
$2,405,0 0 Fe 
Disbursements. 
Pad for Ciams by Death on 
Policies and Payment of An- 
LUIHOO .ccceccccescccereccss $551,288 09 
Pad tee Dividends, Retura 
rremiums, Purchased Poli- 
cxes, ani Interest on Divi- 
dend. &a sevenmapeserseesene 4 462,190 98 
Tota! amount returned 


to Policy-holders, $1,056,424 98 
Paiv wr Expenses Salanes, 

Taxes, Medical Examiners’ 

Fees, Commiamons. . 295,508 53 

em $3,951 952 56 


Assets. 
Cash in Bank. Trust Company, 
and on hand....-ese-cercsee 
Bonds and Mortgages, and In- 

on fame 


seteree 


$60,320 37 
wee « 5,958, :67 37 





the yeat ending December 3ist, 1874, which may be 
Tons. Tons. | entitled to pastietnate, Certificates for which will be is- 
BPAIN..ccccecceceecrece 4871 CANADA.......0.+.4276| ued on and after TUESDAY, the 6th day ot April next. 
EGYPT.. -+»-5089 GREECE ...........4310 By order of the Board, 
ITALY... ++-4340 THE QUEE + 4470 eel 
FRANCE sereeees 3078 ENGLAND, canpnena TRUSTEES: 
HOLLAND....4.600000- 3947 EEE pate cocesees 3970 | JOEN K. ht ag WILLIAM LECONEY, 
DENMARK..... woacse eens sesseeeeseees 4040) LL.B. OLAFLIN, WILLIAM A. HALL, 
One ot the above steamers wil leave New York every | G - 4 GILLESPIE, THEO. W. MORRIS, 
Wednesday, Liverpool eve eeday, Queenstown | A. 8. BARNES, THOS. B MERRICK, 
every Thursday, and fortnig tly, a London direct from WMT BLODGETT' GEORGE A, MEYE 
New York. JOUN A, BARTOW, WALTER H. LEWIS. 
Cabin passage to Liverpool...........+0+++ ++-$70 and $80) ALEX. M, EARLE, GEORGE W. SMITH, 
Prepaid Cabin ge from Liverpool, and Excursion | FRANCIS MORAN, HENRY D. ROLP 
tickets to Liver and return at lowest rates. WM, HEGEMAN, JOUN H. " 
Steerage posnge <8 & greatly reduced prices. JAMES R. TAYLOR, pr H. DUNHAM, 
Passen, and from Liverpool, Cardiff, nef T. = VI M. BATES, 
Bristol, Queenstown, Ah = ng Glasgow, London,| \LBERT B, STRANGE, RIQHARD P. BRUFF, 
Antwerp, Rotterdam, Gothenburg, Christiana, or Copen-| A AUGUSTUS Low, FRANKLIN EDSON, 
peng PAYSON,’ STEPHEN L. MERCHANT 
The Steamships of this line are ae and the | JEILIAL READ, JAMES L. HATHAWAY, 
largest in the Atlantic service lea portof New 


York. They are built in water-tight Sompartments, and 


JOHN R. WALLER, 





are spar-decked, atfording every convenience for the oom- 
fort of passengers, and securing speed, safety and com- 
fort, with cconomy, 
For further particulars a s at ite Company’s <a 
F. HURST, Mane 
69 anoabwae NEW YORK. 


Notice to the Holders, of. 
Arkansas State Bonds 


Orrice Stare Boarp or Frvancox, 
Litrte Rock, January 29th, 1875, } 
UNDER A.RECENT AOT OF THE 

Legislature of Arkansas the undersigned 

have been constituted a Board of Finanee 

for the State, with authority to correspond 
witb the holders of the bonds of Arkansas, 
in order to agree upon some uniform plan 
of consolidating and settling the just 

debts of the State. Holders of such bonds 
will do a favor to the Board by conferring 
with them at an early day. All letters 








addressed to them on the subject will 
receive proper attention. 
A. H, GARLAND, Governor. 
M. M. ROSE, 
G. N. PEAY, 
State Board of Finance. 





JOHN. K. MYERS, President. 
WM. LECONEY, Vice-President. 
Tuomas Harz, Secretary. 


NEW YORE 
(aa and Indemnity Company, 


129 Broadway corner Barclay Street, N. ¥. 
Capital $1,000,000. 


asansacta GENERAL BANKING BUSINSSS. 
, Receive I EPOSIIS subject te ULLECK AT SIGHT 
symp INTEREST on DAILY BALANELS. 
SIECKS on this Company pass through 
the CLEARING | OUSE, 
Geceare TRUSTS and FINANCIAL AGENCIES 











serp travefer-books, re STUCKS, and act as TRUS- 
TERS for RAILROA and other corporations and for 
ndividuals. 


WILLIAM I. FOSTER, Prosident. 
‘AN ORBEW MoKIN EY, Vice-Presideni. 








BIBRCTORS 
Ubaries Stanton ‘1’ W. Park, 
Joho H. Cheever, Prosper P. Shaw, 
ade’ —— . — E Orr 
pom . Brussel, ilham B. Ogde: 
NilliamH. Breeden Anton Glan’ : 
fohn G. Hoyt, ge H. Brown, 
William Foster, Jr Meyer, 
}. M. Van Nort, G. P. Lowrey, 
4.MeKms y Wiliam H. Foster 
jvudM T. BANKER ,Soeretary- 





terest accru 
Loans on Policies in force. 
— Geass and _ _ 


+. 2,279,738 08 
705,256 00 





miums and Interest in course 
of collection and transmie- 


513,003 24 


ee eee eree ees 2 teow 


Congres ] 
and Bonds (Market velue of 
644,980 47 


26,705 95 


TOSS AMSOtS ... 20. nae ...cceeee $9, 690,75) 48 
ee ae for all policies 
| — > page ——- = 
Claims a death not y s+ 289,990 
Dividends sone pt Vall ote 
Vabil eeeeeees 198,°05 19 
meee AAND M8 7” 


Undivided Surplus - - - - $1,837,677 17 





The Manhattan invites a comparison with other first- 
class Companies as to the following p:rticulars : 

The large excess of Assets over its | tabilities. 

The amull Ratio of os to Income, 

Care in the selection of Risks, shown in the smal! per 
centage of death claims. 

Prudence and Skill in Macagemen’ 

Justice and Liberality in the am of Losses and 


ividends, 
The even and uninterrupted success of its operations 
for a quarter of a century. 

The interest account exceeds the claims paid. 

No portion of the business of this company has been 
es teinsuring the msks of wnsuccessful com 
panies 


HENRY STOKES, President, 

C. ¥. WEMPLE, Vice-President 
J. L. HALSRY, Secretary. 
8. N. STEBBINS Actuary. 





HE stoxgs’ | Amt Seoreraries 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OFFICE OF THE 


Mercantile Mutual 
[INSURANCE COMPANY, 


35 —e STREET, .¥. ¥. 


EW YORK, January -_ 1875. 





THE FOLLOWING: STATEMENT OF THE AFFAIRS 
of the Company on the 31s ber, 1874, is publish 
in conformity with the provi:ion+ of its Chastere 
Gougnting premiums December 3lst, 1873.. $246.9 0 93 

Premiums received from January I:t to De- 

Comber I1st, WT beece-coerecs-eee.-+ ++... 1,378 826 06 

Total Promiums..... ..-c-sceceeese+-$1,/2 ,776 ry 
Amount of premiums earned from dynere, resin 

Ist to December 3ist, 1874. -.. cooes 1,401,059 29 

Less return premiums........00 see..+- 000s ue 18 27 
Ne’ earned premiums ...... voces soeed! “313, 615 93 93 


Paid during tue same period : Losses, Jom-~ 
missions, Exp:nses and Re [nsurance, less 


salvages......... eo eereorbecerocescsscese.s 1,085,183 89 
Ha, 127 oa 
Paid cash div dend to stockholdere, 
August lst... soc. ..seeee-- eee $29, 00 Ov 
Paid cish rebat ment to deilers..... $155,755 29 


TL.: Company hee the following Asvets : 
Cash in banks und with ba kers.. $32,737 49 
United States, dtate, Bank and 

other sees see sevevee 406,7 0 00 
Interest due on Investmeuts ..... 5,9°3 24 
Preminm Notes = Premiums in 
course of collection... . ....-.+.+ 463,839 89 
Re-insurance and cpimenabaion e, and 
scrip of other companies........ 38,212 00 


$997,562 62 
A Semi-Annual Dividena of FIVE (5) PER CENT. wil) 


be paid to the stockholders, or their legal veer 
on and after MONDAY, January 25tb, i875 


TRUSTEES: 
FRANCIS HATHAWAY 
AARON L. KBiD, 


JAMES *REELAND, 
SAMUEL WILLETS, 
— ERT L, T. 


BRYCE GRaY, HENRY h  RONBARDT 

N. L, McCREADY, JOHN 8, WILLIAMS, 

WILLIAM NELSON, Jr., CHAK DIMON, 

HAROLD DOLLNER, PAUL N. SPOFFORD, 

JOSEPH WIL JAMES DOUGLAS. 
WILLIAM B. 8COIT. 


py ag WALTER, Byestdont. 
HCH, G. MOATGOM ¥, Jr. 
Vice-President, 
ALANSON ¥, wesen AN, 


onu’ lee-President 
C, J, DFSPARD, Seoretarv. 














STEEL PENS, 














MANUFACTORY OF THE 
SPENCERIAN PENS 
BIRMINGHAM, England. 





SWAN QUILL Action! 
SPENCERIAN 


(STEEL PENS. 


- ‘These Pens are Pp din 15 
bse One Pen alone, we sald more than 


5,000,000 
in 1873. 

and the sale is continually increasing 

They are of superior English make, and are justly cle- 
prated for their elasticity, durability and evenness: ot 
voint. For sale by the trade generally. 

GB To accommodate those who may wish to try these 
Pens, we will send a Sample Card, containing all of the 15 
sumbers, by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 


IVISUN, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 


138 oud 140 Grand Sana. N. ¥., 


OFFICES TO LET, 


WITH ALL THE MODERN IMPROVEMENTS, 
SPLENDID LIGHT ann VENTILATION, SUITABLE 
For Banks, Bankers, Brokers, Merchants. Law- 
yers, Railway, Insurance and other Companies, 
IN BUILDINGS 

38, 39, 40, 42, 57, 64, 66, 69, 71, 73. 78 a& 805 

BROADWAY, 
| sag 5, 7,17, 19, 34, 36, 49,53 NEW STREET. 


Nos. 4. 6.11, 17, 19,31 & 38 BROAD STREKT, 
Sos. 55 ’and 57 EXCHANGE PLAUK, 


ALL NEAR WALL STREET 


And Nos.4and 19 WALL STREET. 
APPLY AT THE OFFICE OF 


EDWARD MATTHEWS, 

















; of the Num- 











4 and 6 BROAD STREET, N. Y. 


